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THE NEW REPUBLICAN POLITICAL OUTLOOK 


game and shuffled the deck so thoroughly for the nonce 
as to nonplus the most expert and astute gamester 
to guess how the cards may fall,’’ so a Tennessee editor remarks. 
And after the tributes to the dead President had been paid the 
political correspondents at the Capital lost little time in trying 
to size up the new political situation which had been created. 
_ Practically all observers had conceded the renomination of 
President Harding. Now, as the New York Evening Post 
writer puts it, ‘‘the Republican party finds itself with a new leader 
in the White House, with no single outstanding candidate for 
the Presidency, with a free-for-all Presidential contest in sight.” 
Or as a correspondent wrote to the New York Times while on 
board the Harding funeral train, ‘‘the Republican party faces 
an internal struggle between the various divergent groups which 
- compose it, conservatives, old Guard, progressives, radicals and 
other elements—each anxious to have its own way in the selec- 
tion of a candidate for President, and the determination of a plat- 
_ form of principles and policies.” And time is flying, as the Wash- 
| ington Post reminds us; the national convention will be held next 
_ June and ‘‘the primaries begin while the February snows are still 
~— ontheground.” Here, in the opinion of some opposition papers, 
- is a serious situation for the Republican party. Mr. Coolidge 
_eomes to leadership, observes the New York World (Dem.), 
_ *famid party conditions more grave than ever before prevailed.” 
ff The Grand Old Republican party stands before us,” The Nation 
- unsympathetically remarks, ‘‘as significant as a telephone di- 
a rectory, a meaningless hodgepodge of men whose minds run in 
- contrary directions.” But the New York Evening Post (Ind.), 
while admitting that the Republican party is ‘‘in a more ad- 
vanced stage of disruption” than it was when President Taft took 
_ charge in 1909, suggests that the sudden political shift may spell 
. __ opportunity rather than disaster. The new President ‘begins 
with a clean slate.’ ‘‘His Administration will have the benefit 
24 of whatever was popular in the Harding Administration, and 
_ whatever was doubtful will not be charged against it or will be 
_ lightly held.””. And so, concludes The Evening Post, ‘“‘almost 
° upon the eve of the campaign of 1924 the Republican party 
at is given a second chance.” 
se That with the 1924 election little more than a year away, and 
the nominating convention only ten months distant, Calvin 
_ Coolidge is already an avowed and formidable candidate for the 
next Republican Presidential nomination is the opinion of press 
observers at the Capital, who stress the fact that Senator Moses 
has put him in the race as New England’s candidate, that Senator 
— declares that ‘‘if the President makes good he will certainly 
be nominated,” and that the President himself has selected for 
his secretary an able and experienced politician in the person of 
DE osigtsaciiain C. Bascom Slemp. It is now assumed, writes 
1 New York World correspondent, that President Coolidge 
‘‘will seek to succeed himself in his office, and it is acknowledged 
ne has the point of vantage in the race.” ‘‘Mr. Coolidge'is in 
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the lead for 1924,” writes a correspondent of the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce, while a United Press dispatch appearing in the 
Brooklyn Citizen tells us that ‘‘with New England and Southern 
delegations sewed up for Coolidge before rivals take the field, 
Republican aspirants are beginning to fear the Yankee President 
will make a runaway race for the Republican nomination.” 
The new President is considered by the Birmingham Age-Herald 
“a political chessman of no mean order,’ who-‘‘is capable of 
maneuvering his opponents into such position that they will be 
unable to keep him out of their king row.’ It seems to this 
Democratic newspaper that ‘‘there is no man in the Republican 
party of such outstanding achievements and popularity as to be 
able to rival the new President’s claims to the nomination, for 
the President has both personal advantages and advantages of 
office that with an equal start put him well out at front in the 
very outset.” There is hope in many Republican quarters, a 
Wall Street Journal Washington correspondent hears, ‘that 
Mr. Coolidge may be the Moses to lead his party to undivided 


success.”’ And a Boston Democratie journal, the widely cir- 
culated Post, thus puts Mr. Coolidge in nomination for the 
Republicans: 


“Tf the leaders of the Republican party, the men who ‘carry 
on’ in the real practical fashion that guides tke destinies of a 
great political organization, are wise, they will make up their 
minds right now that their most valuable asset in the 1924 
campaign is Calvin Coolidge, and that he must be nominated for 
a regular term in the Presidency.”’ 


After calling attention to the Coolidge record in Massachusetts 
and the experience gained by the late Vice-President at the 
Harding Cabinet table, the Boston editor continues: 


“Then, too, the Republicans must take into account the salient 
fact that President Coolidge has the complete confidence of the 
business men of the country. It is the fashion, perhaps, in cer- 
tain circles, to think that a sort of handicap; but when you get 
down to the cold facts of politics, the man who does not possess 
the confidence of such a tremendously important element in the 
country’s well-being and prosperity is not the man who will run 
best at the polls. 

‘““We believe Coolidge to be the one real hope of Republican 
suecess in 1924. And we believe he is going to be nominated, as 
by all the laws of political horse sense he ought to be. Name 
him—and there is the chance of winning. To refuse to name 
him is to repudiate nearly all the Republican party stands for, 
and to surrender its franchise into the hands of those who have 
done their utmost to destroy it.” 


To the Republican Chicago Tribune it seems that it all depends 
on Coolidge and what he does between now and convention time: 


“Tf Coolidge had ten months of inaction and almost of ob- 
security in Washington the convention might be widely divided 
by sectionalism and political moods, and lightning might strike 
anywhere. — If his ten months are of conspicuous action, decision, 
by political generalship he may secure the adherence of most of 
the political leaders and inherit what would have been given 
President Harding if he had lived.” 


» Mr. Coolidge ‘‘has ten fateful months before the convention,” 
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tilarly remarks a Newark News correspondent, who points out 
that Mr. Coolidge’s chief task, and a difficult one, is “‘to main- 
tain a semblance of unity in the Republican party so that it 
can enter the campaign with a show of cohesion, and to pacify 


the farmers and labor.’’ Continues this writer: 


“The conservative political convictions of Mr. Coolidge are 
at once his strengtu and his weakness. They make him accep- 
table to the Eastern ecnservatives and unacceptable to the dis- 
contented radicals who are raising hob in the West.’ 


Coolidge’s conservatism is looked upon as his chief handicap 
by H. H. Stansbury, a New York American correspondent at 
Washington. ‘Lined up behind him will be the same Old Guard 
group that defined the popular 
choice at Chicago and went 
into the back room of the 
Blackstone Hotel and agreed 
on Harding.” ‘‘This situa- 
tion, with Mr. Coolidge’s own 
established conservatism, defi- 
nitely ends any hope of bring- 
ing the progressives into line 
behind his candidacy, and 
thereby gives added strength 
to the third-party movement, 
unless a progressive candidate 
is nominated.’”’ Republican 
leaders who have been recently 
conferring in Washington re- 
alize, according to this polit- 
ical observer, that ‘‘Calvin 
Coolidge can not hope to 
compose the unrest now prev- 
alent throughout the country.” 

‘‘Hemight, perhaps, become 
a great President, they agree, 
but he will find it utterly im- 
possible to satisfy the whole 
nation. He comes from New 
England, where there is none 
of the spirit of the political independence of the Central West, 
and no progressivism as known on the Pacific coast. His land 
has never understood nor been willing to understand the South. 


‘‘His hope is confined to the Hast. Hughes carried the Kast in 
1916, but Wilson with the West continued in the White House.” 


While the President’s hat is generally thought to be‘in the ring, 
it is not to be the only one, in the opinion of most press corre- 
spondents. There are five names which spring at once as pos- 
sibilities to the mind of H. P. Stokes, Washington correspondent 
of the New York Evening Post: Hughes, Hoover, Borah, John- 
son, and Coolidge, and as only a little less possible, Lowden, 
Pinchot, and Hays. Mr. Stokes is inclined to think that out of 
this group President Coolidge has the best chance because he 
has the fewest enemies. To the list given in The Evening Post 
a writer in the New York Tribune would add the names of Leon- 
ard Wood, Senator Wadsworth of New York, Senator Fess of 
Ohio, Senator Willis of Ohio, Senator Howell of Nebraska, and 
Senator Capper of Kansas. Arthur Brisbane in the New York 
American suggests two more names from the Harding Cabinet, 
Mellon and Daugherty. A correspondent of the Brooklyn 
Citizen suggests other Senators than those already named, in- 
cluding Pepper of Pennsylvania, Watson of Indiana, and La 
Follette and Lenroot of Wisconsin. Then as the Washington 
Star points out, there is alsoJudge Kenyon, formerly Senator from 
lowa. Of all this group it seems to the editor of The Star that 
Senator Hiram Johnson occupies the strongest strategic position. 
At least, we read in the Newark News, he is the most active can- 
didate among the eligibles. The St. Joseph News-Press hears 
predictions in Republican circles that the California Senator will 
be “President Coolidge’s most powerful adversary in the race for 


GRAND LINE-UP OF PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES 
—Fitzpatrick in the New York World. 


the nomination,’’ and the New York American quotes an un- 


named ‘‘Republican leader 


29 


as saying: 


‘“'he Johnson Presidential nomination campaign is under way. 
The death of President Harding has removed the one man against 
whom he might not have become a candidate. Senator Johnson 
feels, and so do his admirers, that he has a perfect right to enter 


the field.” 


Senator Johnson, we read in the Brooklyn Citizen, “retains 
much of his strength with the progressives and is looked upon 
with more friendly eyes by the conservatives than was the case 
in 1912, when he bolted the Republican party along with Roose- 
The extreme radicalism of the La Follettes, the Brook- 
harts and the Magnus John- 
sons has frightened the conser- 
yative Republicans, and they 
are plainly willing to accept 
Hiram Johnson as the lesser 
of two evils.’”? The same writer 
is cognizant of a feeling in 
Washington that ‘‘unless Pres- 
ident Coolidge avoids the 
World Court entanglement the 
Republican party will throw 
him into the discard in favor 
of Hiram Johnson.” . If Presi- 
dent Coolidge pursues his 
own course, says the Knoxville 
Sentinel (Dem.), ‘he will in- 
evitably have to deal with 
Senator Hiram Johnson: 


velt. 


“Mr. Johnson is the head 
and front of the isolation issue. 
He has made himself and fairly 
maintained himself the fore- 
most protagonist of the isola- 

_ tion issue. He will watch with — 
a jealous eye every word and 
act of the new President hay- 
ing to do with foreign affairs. 

Whoever may be the other bidders for the Republican nomina- 
tion, and however great may be their number, Hiram Johnson > 
may be counted on to be in the forefront with his isolation — 
issue hugged closely to his breast. He will make the issue and 
force the issue as inevitably as fate.” 


re 


And if Johnson stands in Coolidge’s way, Coolidge stands in 
Johnson’s, argue several press writers. The California Senator, | 
who is ‘‘a picturesque figure with the knack of catching the eye 
and ear of the country, now faces a rival of much the same quail 
ties,’ writes William EK. Brigham from Washington to the Boston 
Transcript. ‘In 1920 Senator Johnson esteemed himself too 
great a man to be a candidate for Vice-President, ” notes the 
New York Times, ‘‘and blotted himself out in favor of Mr. } 
Harding. He may have to do the same in favor of Mr. Cool-_ 
idge; and,.as the inheritor of old feuds, he would be — 
impracticable candidate, in- any event. Even a third oe 
can scarcely be imagined as turning to him.” 

An interesting political development, agree all observers, is — 
the announcement of Senator Moses, hitherto looked upon as 
a Johnson adherent, thatche, and all New England for that mat-— 
ter,, would be back of Coolidge. President Coolidge, says the 
New Hampshire Senator, “will undoubtedly be a candidatefor the 
nomination in the next Republican national convention, and he 
ought to be able to take asolid New England delegation with him.” 

The Boston Post (Dem.) seems to: have a thrill of. sectional 
pride when it says ‘‘the place for every Republican leader in 
New England is on the line for Calvin Coolidge,” and when 
it even goes so far as to hint that this Republican New En- 
glander ‘‘may well prove a better asset to the country than 
any one the Democratic party can discover.” 
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Tho launching of the Coolidge boom by Senator Moses 
must have been done without any authorization of the Presi- 
dent, argues the Louisville Courier-Journal, which finds it 
easv to believe ‘“‘that Moses is trying to beat other politicians 
to the management of President Coolidge’s 
This prominent Democratic 
that Mr. Coolidge, a seasoned politician, is 
a man” to throw away his 
full term as President 
dacy now under the 
another Democratic 


eandidacy.”’ 


daily comes to the conclusion 
“too level-headed 
opportunity for 

“by a precipitately” premature candi- 
auspices of George H. Moses.” And 
journal, the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette, 


shows a similar lack of enthusiasm over the Moses statement: 


election to a 


“An alliance between Sen- 
ators Moses and Lodge and 
the President would he dis- 
tasteful to the rank and file of 
the party and to the country at 
large. Both Lodge and Moses 
are classified as the irrecon- 
cilables toward the World Court 
and the League of Nations, 
and there are plenty of men 
and women in the Republican 
party who want the United 
States to join the Court. The 
country is not willing yet to 
see the Lodge and Moses in- 
fluence be the power behind 
the Administration.” 


But if the Moses pronounce- 
ment was a surprize to the 
wiseacres, the President’s first 
important appointment was a 
shock. The unexpected desig- 
nation of ex-Congressman C. 
Bascom Slemp as Secretary to 
the President drew fire at once 
from the Democratic National 
Committee, which called it 
A‘tantamount to an official 
announcement that President 
Coolidge is a candidate for the 
Presidential nomination in 
1924, and that the appoint- 
ment of Slemp is the first step 
to round up the delezates 
from the Southern States for 
Coolidge.’”’ Mr. Slemp, accord- 
ing to the Democratic National 
Committee, ‘‘was exposed on 
the floor of the House Decem- 
ber 15, 1922, in connection 
with the alleged trafficking in offices by Republicans in South- 
ern States,’’ and his appointment carries with it ‘‘necessarily 
an endorsement of office jobbery in politics.” 

But the charges that Mr. Slemp, when a member of the 
House of Representatives, ‘‘was found selling post-offices and 
other patronage,” is thus answered by a writer in the Balti- 
more Sun: 


Copyrighted by the Keystone View Co. 


“Tt does not appear that Mr. Slemp profited personally to the 
extent of a penny from the. ‘sales,’ and it does appear that the 
‘sales’ were part of the crude methods of collecting money 
for political purposes still in effect in some parts of the country— 
particularly among Southern Republicans. In most sections the 
political managers collect for campaign purposes after the jobs 
are dispensed, relying on ‘gratitude’ and unwritten laws of poli- 
tics. In other places, they are more direct.” 


aan practical politician with a vengeance” is the way Harold 
Phelps Stokes of the New York Evening Post describes the 
President’s secretary. According to the New York World's 


THE FIRST SURPRIZE FROM COOLIDGE 


Was the appointment of Camphell Bascom Slemp, politician and 
former Congressman, to be Secretary to the President. 


Washington correspondent, Mr. Slemp ‘‘is known as the Re- 
publican patronage boss of the South.’ Correspondents of 
the Democratic New York Times, New York World, Brooklyn 
Eagle, and Brooklyn Citizen agree that Mr. Slemp’s appoint- 


ment is looked uponas proof positive that his chief is out for 
the Republican nomination next year. As Mr. 
puts it, in The Eagle, ‘‘Mr. Slemp is going to be more than a 
mere chief clerk at the White House. 
Calvin Coolidge in 1924, and Washington to-day knows that 
Calvin Coolidge is a candidate.” 

The 
Boston 


Henry Suydam 


He is out to nominate 


choice is applauded by Republican papers like the 
New York Tribune, and New York Her- 
ald, as that of a man who can 
be particularly useful in han- 
dling political matters for the 
President. In Mr. Slemp’s 
own State the Democratic 
Richmond Times-Dispatch com- 
mends the choice of a man 
with fifteen years’ experience 
in Congress, acquain- 
tance, and a background of 
academic and legal training. 
“He will fit into the White 
House without the 
slightest friction.” Corre- 
spondents generally agree that 
the appointment was most 
unexpected. One of the most 
interesting attempts to explain 
it is made by Mr. John W. 
Owens in a Washington dis- 
patch to the Democratic Bal- 
timore Sun. After admitting 
that the President has ‘‘set 
the town by the ears,’ and 
that the Democrats and many 


Tra nscript, 


large 


groove 


Republicans will be free with 
Mr. 


“certain gains that President 


criticism, Owens notes 


Coolidge may expect to make 
from the appointment that are 
clear to the naked political eye 
and that doubtless were clearly 
in his mind when he made it”’ 


“Wirst—Mr. Slemp is a man 
accustomed to leadership and 
authority and to making de- 
cisions in matters of impor- 
tance. He is far removed from 
the secretarial type. That should mean that President Coolidge 
will be relieved of the disposition of numerous matters of 
secondary or minor importance that plagued President Harding 
and some other Presidents. 

““Second—Mr. Slemp ‘knows the real name,’ as the saying 
goes, of every member of Congress and of most of the big politi- 
cians in the country. He knows the inside of Congress and the 
inside of national politics in both parties. To a President whose 
life has been spent in State politics, barring two years in the 
insulated office of Vice-President, a right-hand man possest 
of that knowledge may be invaluable. 

-*Third—There probably is no man available to President 
Coolidge as secretary who has such expert knowledge of Southern 
Republican politics as Mr. Slemp. In many respects he has be- 
come. in late years one of the foremost Southern Republican 
figures. He has dealt with the Southern delegate question for 
the national committee. He may easily become another Frank 
H. Hiteheock in dealing with Southern Republican polities. 
And sinee Mr.. Coolidge is undoubtedly a candidate for the 
Republican nomination for President next year, this means 
much,” 
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Courtesy of ‘‘Oil Trade Journal,’’ New York 


ONE CAUSE OF THE UPSET IN GASOLINE PRICES 


View of a portion of West Signal Hill, which is typical of the California oil-fields whose enormous production recently flooded the market, 
precipitating a crisis that was felt throughout the country. 


CHEAP “GAS”—BUT COSTLY 


a6 ILL HER UP!” was the motorist’s glad ery in South 
Ph ove where recently the State began selling gasoline 


at sixteen cents. But it soon appeared that Governor 


McMaster had ‘‘started something he could not stop,”’ for down 
came the Standard’s gasoline to the same figure, and the price 
wave spread through several Middle-Western States. Loud, 
therefore, is the protest from the independents, who ‘‘see only 
bankruptey ahead,” while, so they assert, Standard Oil is in a 
fair way to supplant them altogether. However, when Gover- 
nor MeMaster described the former price of 26.6 cents a gallon 
as ‘‘no less than highway robbery,” the oil business was suffering, 
not from a shortage of oil, but from a sudden and most embar- 
rassing oversupply. In California there has been an unex- 
ampled production of crude oil. It comes East, flooding 
the market until, as the press informs us, the mid-continent 
oil producers have sought relief in a thirty-day shutdown. 
Explaining this “orgy of oil,’’ The Petrolewm World (Los Angeles) 
tells us: 


‘The chief cause of this rapid increase in production in Califor- 
nia is the unparalleled development within the past year of three 
great new fields—Huntington, Santa Fé and Long Beach. Not 
only are these fields especially rich in high-grade oil, but they are 
situated within sight and virtually in the limits of large cities. 
There is, then, no transportation problem to speak of. Produced 
on the seaboard, it is comparatively easy to load the oil on tankers 
to be delivered to refineries on the Atlantic Seaboard in ecompeti- 
tion with mid-continent oil. There is’ another, factor worth 
mentioning in this connection. While the big established Califor- 
nia companies hold substantial leases in these fields, a large per- 
centage of the oil is in the hands of wild-catters and small inde- 
pendent producers. Their business outlooks are diametrically 
opposed. The ‘fly-by-night’ is there to get all the oil and money 
as quick as possible. ‘Do it now’ is his motto. On the other 
hand, the big fellow must look into the future. There are divi- 
dends to be paid to stockholders years hence. Reserves must be 
accumulated over a period of years to take care of future needs.”’ 


Hence this type of concern is reluctant to ‘‘plunge in a fren- 
zied manner into the orgy of oil.””, And yet— 


“‘In order to protect its leases it must indulge to some extent. 
This is the answer to the California production figure which 
mounts steadily week by week. 

“What is the result? Needless to say, it is great overproduction 
and vast sums of money wasted in the unnecessary drilling of 
wells. The price of oil has fallen rapidly. Cut after cut in price 
has gone into effect since the first of the year in both the Califor- 
nia and mid-continent fields, in many instances amounting to 


fifty per cent. The price of oil, as of most other commodities, 
does not depend upon the rate of consumption or production 
taken by themselves alone. It is the result rather of the relation 
between the two. If consumption is increasing more rapidly than 
production, prices will tend to rise. If consumption increases 
less rapidly than production, prices will tend to fall. The latter 
is the case at present. Supply is greater than demand. 

‘With California oil a drug on the market, and consequently 
very cheap, oil prices in other centers have been adversely 
affected. For the first time in history, California crude oil is 
moving to the East. As has been pointed out, the new Cali- 
fornia fields are close to cheap transportation. A fleet of tankers 
was available because of the decline in Mexican production. By 
an all-water route through the Panama Canal great quantities 
of the California produet—1,350,000 barrels in one week—have 
been shipped to Eastern refineries. Prices have been cut else- 
where to meet the competition price of California oil laid 
down in the Kast. 

““The West Coast dominates the situation to-day. Production 
there was hailed as the Mexican supply began to fall off. Now 
the Mexican question is dwarfed into insignificance. California 
has eclipsed even the wildest dreams of her own boosters. When 
will it cease? Certainly it must soon. If not, oil conditions will 
become chaetic. At the present rate of increase, daily production — 
will soon pass the 1,000,000-barrel mark.’’ : 


a 


As The Petroleum World goes on to say: 


“A report from California states that the new wells in process” 
of drilling, and which are due to be completed by November 1, — 
in the three new fields have a total potential production capacity 
estimated at 746,000 barrels daily. This in addition to the pres-_ 
ent output makes a total of 1,576,000 barrels daily. In other 
words, California would then be producing what would now be 
70 per cent. of the total oil production of the United States. 
What would happen to prices, and therefore earnings, under such - 


circumstances is hard to estimate.” ge 
From this it will be seen how apprehensive was the mood prevail-_ 
ing throughout the oil business even before Governor McMaster 
opened fire on gasoline prices and “started something he was — 
unable to stop.” Subsequent developments have not tended to 


reassure the independents. . As an Associated Press dispatch 
from Chicago declared on August 13: 


‘Many of the small refineries are threatened with failure unless 
they are protected and obtain a price that will equal the cost of 
production. 

eeln South Dakota, where Governor McMaster obtained 
a large quantity of gasoline to be sold by the State at 16 cents 
gallon, gasoline sold yesterday for 15.5 cents a gallon—the 
lowest price in ten years. 

“Independent dealers in South Dakota say they see only bank- 
ruptey ahead, and at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, where a three-cen 
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reduction is predicted, George F. O’Neil, president of the O’Neil 
Oil and Paint Company, declared that unless the Oklahoma 
producers can. be protected they will be forced out of business. 
It is the elaborate equipment for serving the public that 
gasoline companies must maintain in order to compete, that is 
responsible for the apparent high cost of gasoline. Statistics 
show that over the entire country service stations average 300 
gallons a day the year round in sales. Estimating expense of 
maintenance of each of these stations at $25 a day, there is an 
expense of 8 cents a gallon which must be paid by the consumer. 

“In Texas, yesterday, gasoline sold from 11 cents in Dallas to 
19 centsin Houston. Nebraska got into the fight when Governor 
Cc. W. Bryan sent telegrams to all principal oil companies re- 
questing a reduction in price. 

“As aresult of the agitation in the Central West, Governor Len 
Small of Ilinois announced he was investigating the situation 
with a view to taking action: 

“ Officials of the Standard Oil Company in Kentucky intimated 
a reduction soon would be made in Kentucky. Governor E. P. 
Morrow of that State said he had no public funds available for 
the purchase and sale of gasoline. 

* Reports from St, Paul, Minnesota, state that the two re- 
fining companies there have announced they will sell gasoline 
from trucks at 1914 cents a gallon. Some Minneapolis inde- 
pendent oil companies said last night they could obtain gasoline 
laid down there for 11 cents a gallon.” 


Various organs of the oil industry unite in expressing disap- 
proval. The Oil and Gas Journal (Tulsa, Okla.) remarks: 


“The action of the Governor of South Dakota in cutting the 
price of gasoline is a striking example of political interference 
with business. Instead of investigating the cost of production 
and distribution, the Governor arbitrarily fixt his own price, 
using the State’s eredit to buy gasoline at 15 cents, as he said, 
and selling it at 16. The protest that at once went up from the 
independent jobbers is sufficient proof that the Governor’s 
reduction was recklessly low. Any one in the distributing busi- 
ness will agree that a one-cent margin for wholesaling and re- 

_ tailing gasoline is impossibly below actual costs.” 


Meanwhile, the Oil City (Pa.) Derrick observes: 


“These extremely low prices for gasoline, if they become wide- 
spread and are maintained for a long period, will naturally 
-be reflected in great reductions in the prices paid for crude 

oil. This in turn will result in the shutting down of. thou- 
sands of small producers of erude oil in all parts of the country 
whose production is settled and can be depended upon when the 

_gushers of the present day have fallen off and scarcity of crude 
looms as a probability. Should such a thing become a reality, 
gasoline prices will soar much higher than they would if 
crude prices had been maintained at a figure which would have 
allowed the small producers to continue business.”’ 


AN 


The Inland Oil Index (Casper, Wyo.) says that: 


“When the Governor of South Dakota said to the Governor of 
North Dakota: ‘It’salong time since we have had cheap gaso- 
line,’ he started something hard to stop. From the view-point 
of the oil men, it is regrettable that reductions were not allowed 

to be brought about naturally by companies engaged in business 
instead of injecting politics into an already aggravated situation. 

“The inconsistency of the radical politicians who have been 

-elamoring for lower prices of oil with reference to the law of 
supply and demand is shown in their holding conventions and 
petitioning the President to call a special session of Congress 

to enact legislation fixing a minimum price for wheat. After 
the Governor of South Dakota had set the price of gasoline, 
nothing was left for Standard of Indiana to do but meet compe- 
tition, and now all branches of the industry stand to lose vast 
sums, as present prices are below cost of manufacture and 
distribution. It will result in curtailment of operations in all 
branches of industry everywhere and in the financial ruin of the 
weaker refineries and small producers of erude. In the final 
analysis, Standard Oil interests, having better organizations and 
greater capital, will emerge from the crisis more strongly in- 
trenched than ever.” 


i mend 


In the opinion of The Independent Oil and Financial Reporter 
(Fort Worth, Tex.), ‘“‘The situation should not be left in the 
hands of State authorities with inadequate laws or machinery, 
put there should be immediate government action, a searching 
investigation of the entire petroleum industry, and intelligent 
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remedial national legislation,’ while in much the same spirit 
the Houston (Tex.) Oil Weekly tells us: 


“There is tragic irony in the gasoline price-cutting war which 
has broken out in the trade territory of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana. Precipitated by the Governor of South Da- 
kota, but not until after the head of the National Petroleum 
Marketers Association had urged members of his association 
to cut prices, the radical reduction in the gasoline price made by 
the Standard of Indiana can lead to but one end. If the Stand- 
ard’s price is maintained three months it will mean bankruptcy 
for half of the independent oil jobbers in that territory.” 


HE STARTED THE WAR 


Governor W. N. McMaster of South Dakota, who called 26-cent 
gasoline “highway robbery,’ opened a State gasoline business, and 
inaugurated the price-cutting contest that has spread far and wide. 


Many newspapers point out that, without so intending, Goy- 
ernor MeMaster has been playing into the hands of the Standard 
Oil magnates by giving them an opportunity to supplant the 
independents. Standard Oil, in rejoinder, emphasizes the ad- 
vantages to the public, and President Teagle of the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey tells The Wall Street Journal that, ‘“‘re- 
gardless of the policy of any other company,” Standard Oil aims 
“to marketits products at the lowest price consistent with reason- 
able profit and to pass on to the consumer any benefit derived 
from lower cost of supplies or reduction in operating expenses.” 

At last account, Governor McMaster’s gasoline had gone up 
to twenty cents, and even before this oceurred The National 
Petroleum News (Cleveland, Ohio) had said: 


‘Already the South Dakota Governor realizes that he has 
got in too deep and can’t get out even on his proposed price, 
and at his request the oil companies there yesterday agreed to 
take his gasoline off his hands at cost to him and submit a report 
to him on what it costs to be in the oil business. The wide mar- 
gin on this distress gasoline brought a lot of people into the 
marketing end of the business, and they have so cut up the 
gallonage of regular oil companies that, even if all gasoline were 
moving with the marketer getting the wide margin on all of it, 
he would be hard prest to make a reasonable profit.” 
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ALL SIGNS POINT IN THE SAME DIRECTION 
—Smith in the Providence News. 


THE PERIODICAL FALSE ALARM 
—Evans in the Columbus Dispatch. 


JUNE 
—Fitzpatrick in the New York Worid. 


“TOEING”’ THE MARK FOR FRANCE 
—Alley in the Memphis Commercial-A ppeal. 


POSITION OF THE GERMAN PEOPLE 


—Fitzpatrick in the New York World. 


QUITE A HIT 
—Sykes in the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


“SEEING GERMANY” WITH THE CARTOONISTS 
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THE OMINOUS FRANCO-BRITISH 
SITUATION 


S THE FRANCO-BRITISH ENTENTE AT AN END? 
The British note to France and Belgium, condemning the 
occupation of the Ruhr and strongly urging that the Ruhr 

question be submitted to an impartial tribunal, ‘‘amounts, in 
eflect, to an ultimatum,” notes the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
Moreover, when that demand is coupled with the threat that if 
France refuses the British Government will insist on the pay- 
ment of the French war debt, ‘“‘it must be assumed that the 
note was dispatched as a formal notice that Great Britain is 
ready to part company with her ally, since there is no expecta- 
tion that France will comply with the British demands.” 

Lord Birkenhead, former Lord Chancellor, admits that his 
Government’s note “contains an ill-bred allusion and weak 
bluff.” First, he says, “France was encouraged to go into the 
Ruhr, and now she is ordered out at a moment when she can 
not leave without national humiliation.”’ Behind this desire of 
Great Britain to get the French out of the Ruhr, in the opinion 
of the Portland Oregonian, ‘‘is the fear that France may effect 
an economie alliance between the Ruhr and Lorraine, which 
would make France supreme in the steel industry of Europe.” 

Whatever may be the motive or motives of England, the 
American press seems to agree that never before in recent times 
has the Franco-British entente stood in such peril. The entente 
may not be smashed, say American editors, but it is so badly 
cracked ‘that in the near future, at least, it can hardly 
function profitably either to France or Great Britain. Nor is 
this: a new situation, according to the Denver Rocky Mountain 
News. ‘‘France and England parted company, economically, 
the ‘day the Armistice was signed, and they Hone been drifting 
farther apart ever since,’’ we are told. Yet, ‘‘were these two 

ee allies to unite once more there would be little hope in Germany 
of ¢ escaping the payment of substantial reparations,’’. believes the 
New “York Tribune. 
What if the entente should be dissolved? “The prospect of 
war, in that event, is by no means hard to conceive,” declares the 
Ze Buffalo Courier, and Frank H. Simonds, a recognized expert on 
pre-war - and. post-war Europe, agrees ina Milwaukee Journal 
article that St 1S impossible to blink the fact that a new struggle 
between France and Great Britain threatens. The resumption of 
a duel centuries old must now be reckoned as a clear probability, 
_ for war, after all, is the only ultimate solution.””» As the Omaha 
World-Herald puts it: 


‘‘Nowhere in continental Europe is there talk of brotherhood 
and peace and justice and good-will. - Democracy is a sham. 
- The world is no more safe for it. to-day than, in its Huropean 
aspect, it is safe for the world. Might, armed and arrogant, 
icrocdy and grasping, has come back to its own. The cloak of 

- Be pretense is cast off. EZEverywhere there is talk of the next war, 
me war toward which all Europe is drifting.” 


Yee ey 


In the British mote of some eight thousand words, which can 
only be summarized here, it is charged that the occupation of the 
E Rubr is ‘illegal; that the occupation is now beginning to be felt in 

_ the trade of the world; that the occupation i is not authorized by 
_ the Versailles Treaty; that it is detrimental ‘to the interests of 
the Allies; and that it has disorganized industry throughout 
Germany, and thus lessened Germany’ s ability to pay. Great 
Britain, therefore, suggests. that France be more lenient. with 
Germany. We find in two paragraphs of the Curzon. note that— 


4 


‘Occupation ‘of the Ruhr ‘is already. having directly and in- 
directly grave effect on the economic and” industrial outlook 
not only in Germany, “whose capacity: to pay reparations is 
rendered more and more precarious, but in the rest of Europe, 
if not the world. 

“The highest legal authorities in Great Britain nave advised 
is Majesty’ s Government that . . . Franco-Belgian action in 
occupying the Ruhr, quite apart frovi the question of expediency, 
‘was not a sanction authorized by the Treaty itself. But they 


11 


would be quite willing that this or any other differences as re- 


specting legal interpretation of vital provisions of the Treaty 
insofar as they can not be resolved by unanimous decision of the 
Reparations Commission . should automatically be re- 
ferred to the International Court of Justice of The Hague 
other suitable arbitration.”’ 


or 


The present situation, 
is this: 


as seen by the Portland Oregonian, 


“Britain wants France and Belgium to evacuate the Ruhr as a 
preliminary to negotiations with Germany in order to ayert a 
catastrophe in Germany which would involve all Europe. Brit- 
ain wants Germany to stop passive resistance in order to hasten 
evacuation, France and Belgium refuse to open negotiations 
until passive resistance ends. Moreover, France and Belgium 
will not consider evacuation until a final agreement on repara- 
tions is reached and payments are made or assured. Germany 
refuses to stop passive resistance until the Ruhr is evacuated. 
She is encouraged to continue by the widening breach between 
France and Britain. 

“Britain wants an international commission of experts to fix 
the amount that Germany can pay. France insists that is the 
province of the Reparations Commission. - 

“Britain fears economie ruin and break-up of Germany if 
occupation should continue, and, as consequences, ruin of the 
entire continent and of British trade with it. Ruin and break- 
up of Germany hold no terrors for France. France is skeptical 
of Germany’s ruin and break-up, regarding talk of it as a scare 
similar to those of Bolshevist and Monarchist revolutions. <As 
for economie ruin, France considers the appearance of it as the 
result of the deliberate action of the Germans, and disputes the 
fact. The wealth of Germany is still there, and has been ma- 
terially increased in the last four years.” 


American editorial opinion seems to favor France in the dead- 
lock that has arisen. ‘‘France has the world’s sympathy,” de- 
clares the Birmingham “Age-Herald; ““she seeks only a small 
portion of the injury she suffered at the hands of the German 
Army, and she occupied the Ruhr because England weakened at 
a critical moment. She not only did the logical thing, but eventu- 
ally she will make the collections to which she is entitled.” 
Continues this paper: 

“The sympathy of the people of the world can not follow 
Germany’s unconscionable ‘policy of repudiation, deliberate 
depreciation of her’ currency, and repeated misrepresentation 
of her own economic condition. What if Germany does have 
to suffer to repay her just obligations? She made all the rest 
of the world suffer. Just why Germany should be forgiven, 
and France condemned for seeking to enforce her just claims, 
is more than the honest mind can understand.” 

France has the advantage, and she will not recede an inch from 
the position she has taken, agree the Charleston News and Cour- 
ier, Boston Transcript, and Chicago Post. For, says The Post, 
“France realizes that she must make herself secure against 
future German ageression.’’ ‘‘Lord Curzon, in his note, says 
nothing about safeguarding France,’ observes the Providence 
Journal. 

. Editorial appraisal of the Curzon note is not, in the main, 
flattering. ‘‘It was conceived in Lord Curzon’s worst style, and 
the tone was about as sept as it could be,”’ asserts the New 
York Times, which is sure ‘‘no people like being lectured in the 
condescending Curzon fashion.” The note “will win very little 
support on this side of the water,” declares the South Bend 
Tribune, while two widely: read Philadelphia papers, The Public 
Ledger and The Inquirer, agree that ‘ ‘almost every word of the 
note appears to have been weighed for its propaganda value, 
especially in the United States.’ ‘It must be inferred,” says 
The Inquirer, “that. the note was meant to place France in such 
a bad light before the other nations that they would render a 
moral judgment against her.”” To the Raleigh Néws and Ob- 
server it ‘‘looks as if Great Britain is willing to sacrifice France 
in order to help Germany, knowing that a restored Germany will 
mean a bigger English trade.” 

France, we are told by Wythe Williams, Paris correspondent 
of the Philadelphia Public Ledger, has been quick to refute the 
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British charge of illegality of the Ruhr occupation with docu- 
mentary evidence bearing the signatures of British Prime Minis- 


i et 


ters. Besides, the Detroit Free Press pointedly observes, “‘if 
France had been able to quickly carry out its program, it is 
unlikely that anything would have been heard about illegality.” 
‘‘Great Britain’s present opinion,’ thinks the Newark News, 
“comes rather late in the day, and savors of a clever strata- 
gem to marshal public opinion against France.” 

On the other hand, the San Antonio Light feels that ‘‘the 
British have exercised extreme forbearance toward France.” 
“The occupation of the Ruhr is being maintained at a tremen- 
dous cost to France, and she is gaining relatively nothing by 


it,’ points out the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. Moreover, “her 
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WHY IT SEEMS DIFFICULT FOR THEM 
TO WORK TOGETHER MUCH LONGER 


—Darling in the New York Tribune. 


burden of debt, already enormous, is increasing steadily. The 
value of the frane is declining, and French eredit is beginning to 
feel the effects of the depressive conditions.”’ 

The proposal that some tribunal other than the Reparations 
Commission shall ascertain how much Germany can pay ‘‘is 
a reasonable one,’ thinks the Philadelphia Record. ‘‘Great 
Britain is merely asking for what she conceives to be justice,” 
explains the Brooklyn Hagle. And if France refuses to concede 
this point, says the Richmond Times-Dispatch, ‘‘there would 
appear to be nothing left for Great Britain to do but move for a 
separate settlement of her claims against Germany, thus throw- 
ing upon France and Belgium sole responsibility for the grave 
consequences to trade and the peace of the world which are 
bound to ensue.’”’ As the Grand Rapids Herald sees the situation: 


“Stanley Baldwin, Great Britain’s Prime Minister, through 
Lord Curzon, Foreign Secretary, has gone far enough to convince 
the whole world that he is trying to hold France's friendship and 
trying to obtain a peaceful settlement. It may be that back of 
the policy is a desire for a regenerated Germany to benefit British 
trade; but whatever the motive the fact remains that the pro- 
gram is one that, strangely harmonizing with the suggestions of 
Secretary Hughes’s New Haven \speech of some months ago, 
best fits the needs of the whole peace-seeking world.” 


TO SOFTEN HARD COAL’S HEART WITH 
SOFT COAL 


a he BEAUTEOUS MAIDEN, little Miss Public, is 


being abandoned to her fate by two villains,” we are 


told, while they hurl defiance at each other. Accord- 
ing to our informant: ‘‘Have a care, base miscreant,”’ shrieks 
the United Mine Workers, ‘‘or all is over between us!” “‘Faugh! 
and also avaunt!’’ retorts the Anthracite Operators’ Organiza- 
tion. ‘‘Death shall come sooner than yielding. You demand 
the sacrifice of honor. Never! Thrice never!” So our villains 
stamp off the stage in opposite directions, and the Minneapolis 
Journal, in whose editorial’ on ‘‘The Same Old Melodrama” 
these tirades are reported, turns critic, for the moment, and re- 
marks, ‘‘It’s a bum play, if you ask us,” adding, ‘‘One of these 
days the hard-coal industry, with its twin monopolies eternally 
quarreling, is going to get one of the finest little lickings ever 
administered by the American people, if it doesn’t quit heroics 
and get busy.” Meanwhile, there is a rod in pickle—the boy- 
cott—and the Philadelphia Inquirer sees— 


‘“A touch of old-time Americanism in the letter which the 
joint special Coal Investigating Committee of Massachusetts 
sends to both coal operators and miners. The descendants of 
those who took part in the Boston Tea Party want it understood 
that they are not as helpless as they may seem, and they declare 
that in the event of a strike they will urge a permanent boycott 
against the use of anthracite coal in the New England States. 

“At the first glance this may sound foolish, but these people 
are in dead earnest. - Their suggestion is to be laid before the 
conference of New England Governors in Boston the latter part 
of this month. What can they do? Well, for one thing, they 
can arouse public sentiment to such a pitch that something will 
have to be done by somebody. They will make it clear that the 
American people have reached the limit of endurance. And 
they can challenge the right of those intrusted with the supply — 
of a vital necessity to abuse selfishly their trust. 

“Fuel,” says this Down East committee, ‘is a necessity of life. — 
Anthracite is not.’ It is estimated that New England consumes 
one-fifth of the anthracite produced in this country. If it 
should cease to use it the action would represent the difference 
between profits and losses to the operators and employment 
and non-employment for the miners. Unless they are given a 
square deal, the protestants declare that the present winter will — 
mark the end of the power of operators and miners to cut off — 
their fuel supply at will.” : 


The New York World takes the suggestion of a boycott even — 
more seriously, and observes: 


“So long as Pennsylvania is content with anarchy in her coal- — 
mines, the United States has but one effective weapon against the 
hard-coal hold-up. <A general boycott by consumers would very — 
quickly put a stop to the farce. Other countries get along with-— 
out hard coal. Many States of the Union with colder winters 
than New York burn bituminous coal almost entirely and — 
manage to keep warm. It would entail some initial expense, — 
especially in highly organized centers like the metropolis, to — 
equip heating-plants with soft-coal grates, yet in the end it 
would be a saving.” 

The bituminous coal industry has exprest a readiness to meet ; 
any emergency that might arise from a strike in the anthracite _ 
fields, and a recent dispatch from Washington to the New York | 
Herald reported: : 


. 
- 
_ ‘The industry presented to the United States Coal Commis- : 
sion to-day detailed plans for the mining and distribution of _ 
sufficient soft coal to meet all requirements if not a pound of 
hard coal is produced. ‘ 

“‘ ‘Reasonable’ prices for this coal are to prevail. The bitumi- 
nous coal operators offered voluntarily to fix prices at a figure 
which the Government could approve so that charges of gouging 
could not be made. 

“Speaking for the bituminous operators, John C. Brydon, 
president of the National Coal Association and chairman of the 
bituminous operators’ special committee, said they have con- 
tracts with their union miners running to next April. He said 
there could be no labor trouble unless these contracts were 
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THE ANNUAL GAME - 
—Fitzpatrick in the New York World. 
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CROWD, 100,000,000; GATE RECEIPTS—O, BOY! 
—Alley in the Memphis Commercial Appeal. 


MAKING LIGHT OF A DARK SUBJECT 


broken wantonly, and that even if they were, protection to 
union men who wanted to work and expansion of activity in 
non-union mines would meet every emergency. 

“Mr. Brydon said householders need not fear they will freeze, 
as there is no type of heating equipment that will not take 
bituminous coal, at least with slight changes, and plenty will be 
supplied to those who want it. 

*“In a formal tender to the Coal Commission, Mr. Brydon 
placed the entire resources of the bituminous industry at the 
disposal of the Government in any crisis, peace or war, ‘including 
the threatened anthracite strike in September.’ ”’ 


But is soft coal a practical substitute for anthracite? The 


Brooklyn Citizen is skeptical, and tells us: 


“The offer of the bituminous coal operators to turn over their 
mines to the Government in the event of a suspension of anthra- 
cite mining is a gesture which will deceive no one. In the 
first place, the experiment of substituting soft coal for anthra- 
cite for domestic purposes has been tried without success. In 
the second place, the operators expect to realize large profits 
in the event of the Government’s accepting the offer. In the 
third place, the gesture’s main purpose is to coerce and intimidate 
the United Mine Workers. 

“The people will accept no substitute for anthracite. Their 
heating arrangements were planned solely for anthracite and they 


- are not going to the expense of changing them in order to burn 


soft coal, which is an abomination. They will insist upon the 
Government seizing and operating the anthracite coal-mines, 
in case the worst comes to the worst.” 


The Rochester Herald, meanwhile, sings the praises of soft 
eoal, and declares: 


“Soft coal burns readily, so readily in fact, that one can ignite 
it with no other kindling than a few twisted newspapers. It 


_ gives off a fierce heat, accompanied by a dense, gaseous, choking 


smoke, and to prevent the gas escaping and making the house 
untenable, the householder must do away with or leave con- 
stantly open his pipe damper, and also leave open at night the 
draft in the upper door of his stove, to establish a ‘top draft’ 
across the surface of the coal. If he takes these precautions and 
properly banks his fire, soft coal will hold fire overnight as 
readily as does anthracite, and will start up much more briskly 
when the lower drafts are opened in the morning. Pennsylva- 
nians say they have known their soft-coal fires to keep without 
attention for forty-eight consecutive hours. 

“With these facts in mind, no one need dread an anthracite 


famine, if he can procure bituminous coal. As the entire known 
supply of hard coal lies in a relatively small district in Pennsyl- 
vania, it is entirely possible that the day may come when house- 
holders the coal-burning world over will, perforce, be using bi- 
tuminous coal or some liquid fuel to heat their homes.” 


That the bituminous operators are not unmindful of this, and | 


would hasten the day, is a suspicion entertained by the Boston 
Transcript: 


“The bituminous operators make their announcement as 


friends of New England. They will do their part to keep the | 


home fires burning in these northern latitudes. There is an altru- 
istic ring in their offer of assistance. And, of course, there is 
also opportunity for getting a larger share in a profitable market. 
After the anthracite miners had returned to work there might be 
alarger demand for soft coal for domestic use in this part of the 
country than has existed in the past. Perhaps that is an aspect 
of the case that has not been overlooked by the operators who 
say that not only can they keep New England and other anthra- 
cite-consuming regions supplied, but can demonstrate that soft 
coal of the right. kind and properly prepared is a most satisfac- 
tory fuel for household use.”’ 


The United States Coal Commission reminds us in its report 
on labor relations in the anthracite coal industry that— 


“Anthracite coal is the chief domestic necessity for that part 
of the country that has at the same time a most rigorous climate 
and the greatest bulk and density of population. Failure of the 
winter’s supply of anthracite is a national disaster; any imminent 
prospect of such failure arouses fear to the point of panic. The 
publie is unwilling to tolerate haying a product upon which its 
very life depends made the plaything of militant group action.” 


Accordingly, the Commission would have the President em- 
powered by law to intervene whenever a general strike in the 
anthracite industry is threatened. In the meantime, the Com- 
mission has reopened negotiations between operators and 
anthracite miners, and the Washington dispatches bring word 
that a fresh conference between the operators and the miners 
has been arranged for. If this should fail to avert the strike, 
a Washington dispatch to the New York Tribune announces 
“on highest authority,’’ the Government “will do everything 
possible to provide the public with substitutes for hard coal.” 
The dispatch mentions specifically bituminous coal and coke. 
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THE END OF AN IMPERFECT DAY 


YOT SINCE THE PASSAGE of the Adamson Bill, in 
N 1916, imposing the eight-hour day on the railroads, 
Je the Norfolk “have American 
workmen scored such a moral victory for better working condi- 


notes Virginian-Pilot, 
tions as when the steel industry agreed to abolish the twelve- 
hour day.’”’ For this means, points out the Syracuse Post- 
Standard, that ‘‘the eight-hour day is the customary day’s 
labor accepted by at least 90 per cent. of the industrial em- 
ployers of the United States.’ The definite announcement of 
Chairman Gary of the United States Steel Corporation that the 
twelve-hour day was to be abolished immediately, by a strange 
coincidence, appeared in some newspapers on the same page 
that contained the announcement of President Harding’s death, 
‘surrender’’ of the 


‘ 


and many are the editors who see in the 
steel industry a personal triumph for Mr. Harding, as well as a 
symptom of the growing force of publie opinion. 

A few days after the Gary announcement came the encouraging 
statement from Chicago that August 13 had been set for the 
preliminary move in abolishing the twelve-hour day at the 
steel corporation’s plants in Gary, Chieago, and Joliet, witn 
their 30,000 men, and this announcement was followed by one 
from the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company, an independent 
concern, that it also would eliminate the twelve-hour day within 
a week. In these definite plans, since carried out, editors see the 
passing of the long day in the steel industry. What effect this 
sweeping reform will have upon steel prices, the workers them- 
selves, and the country in general, is the theme of dozens of 
editorials. Recalling that there is on foot a move to organize 
the steel workers, the New York Journal of Commerce interprets 
the Gary move as a march stolen on Samuel Gompers, President 
of the American Federation of Labor. ‘‘For this reason,’ we 
read, ‘‘the action of Mr. Gary and his confreres is probably ex- 


cellent strategy.”’ In his formal statement Mr. Gary said: 


“Wollowing the correspondence between President Harding 
and the Steel Institute, and as a result of the most painstaking 
investigation, manufacturers of iron and steel, representing 
substantially the entire industry of the country, will now begin 
the total elimination of the twelve-hour day and will progress 
as rapidly as the supply of labor will permit. 

“Tt is impossible to say when the changes will be completed. 
It will depend upon labor conditions at respective plants. There 
will be no unnecessary delay on the part of any one. 

‘Where the hours of employees connected with the continuous 
process are reduced from twelve to eight hours, their wage rates 
will be so adjusted as to afford earnings equivalent to a 25 per 
cent. increase in hourly and base rates. All other workmen will 
be on ten hours or less, and their present hourly and base rates 
will be continued; but whenever it is practicable, by promotions 
or changes in positions, the daily earnings will be adjusted.” 


Steel industry officials differ as to the effect of the change in 
hours on the total production cost, estimates of an increase 
ranging from $3 to $4 per ton. Other authorities estimate that 
from $30,000,000 to $45,000,000 annually will be added to the 
pay-rolls of the steel companies. Mr. Gary, notes the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, predicts a 15 per cent. increase in the cost of steel 
to the public. But, it also reminds us: 


“On top of this comes the announcement by the United States 
Steel Corporation that its earnings for the second quarter of the 
year have not been exceeded since the boom year of 1920, when, 
in one quarter, the Corporation made a net earning of $48,051,540 
as against $47,858,181 for the recent quarter.” 


The estimate that these changes in hours will involve a 15 
per cent. increase in the cost of steel ‘‘is surely a serious exag- 
geration,”’ thinks the Philadelphia Bulletin, while two such widely 
separated papers as the Dallas News and New York Herald call 
attention to the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, ‘‘ which has 
found the eight-hour day financially more profitable than the 
twelve-hour day.’’ As we read in another Virginian-Pilot editorial: 


.. al 


“Tf the well-established rule that shorter working hours in- 
crease the efficiency of labor holds good in the steel industry 
as it does elsewhere, the adoption of the eight-hour day will 
permit a higher rate of production to the hour than was possible 
when the twelve-hour shift was in force.” 


While, as the Providence Journal remarks, it may be too early 
to forecast the economic outcome of so great a readjustment in 
the steel industry, no one appears to deny that the immediate 
abandonment of the twelve-hour day was largely due to the 
efforts of President Harding. ‘‘It is not the least of the many 
fine things by which our late President will be remembered,” 
predicts the Boston Post, for, declares the Brooklyn Eagle, 
“it is to him that credit for the final success of the agitation, 
begun years ago, belongs.”’ ‘‘It is hard to say how long this 
semi-barbarous system would have endured had it not been 
for the President,’’ agrees the Minneapolis Journal, and the 
Washington Post sees in the change ‘‘one of the many memorials 
that will contribute to keep President Harding’s memory green 
in the minds of the American people.” As the Philadelphia 
Inquirer puts it: 


“This gratifying conclusion is a beautiful tribute to the good 
sense and the human qualities of Warren G. Harding. It — 
might have come anyhow eventually, but that the late President 
hastened the day by his tactful methods may be gratefully 
acknowledged.” 


‘‘Whenever the common people, who wield the force called 
public opinion, grow doubtful of their power they should be 
able to draw some reassurances from the latest move of the Steel 
Corporation,” remarks the New York World, and the Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger agrees that— 


_ “The twelve-hour day is ended by the power of public senti- 
ment, led and voiced by the President of the United States. 
That is no overstatement of facts. There was never a more 
clean-cut manifestation of the President’s might when he has 
behind him the united sentiment of the country. Steel was a 
hard master, but it could not hold out against a public sentiment ~ 
organized, led and made voeal by the President.” 


President Harding’s efforts to abolish the twelve-hour day 
in the steel industry and the events leading up to the elimination 
are here reviewed by the New York Tribune:., 


“A year and a half ago President Harding took the initiative 
in urging the heads of the iron and steel industry to study care-_ 
fully the question of establishing an eight-hour day. They did 
so, and last spring unanimously exprest the opinion that the 
twelve-hour day was not necessarily injurious in any way to 
the workmen, and that the shortage of labor made it impossible 
to shorten the day without serious curtailment of needed pro-- 
duction; therefore they were opposed to any immediate attempts 
to make the change which President Harding desired. 

“This was unsatisfactory to the President, who exprest 
himself as ‘keenly disappointed,’ and who renewed his urging 
that action toward an eight-hour day be taken at an early date. 
He was convinced that such a change was highly desirable for the 
welfare of the men, and he had faith to believe that a thing that 
was so much needed could in some way be accomplished. Some 
of his last acts before setting out on his continental tour were to 
write to Judge Gary, urging early action. Nine days after his 
last appeal the directors of the Iron and Steel Institute acceded 
to his request, pledging themselves to exert every effort to 
abolish totally the twelve-hour day at the earliest practicable 
time. Such an achievement must be largely credited to the 
initiative and the persistence of Warren G. Harding.” 


As the Providence Bullen oonelndee: 


“The elimination of the twelve-hour day may add something 
to the cost of steel until new methods for overcoming the in-— 
creased labor expense can be devised. But in time the read- 
justment will be effected, and meanwhile the American public 
can be trusted to approve the reform accomplished by the 
President even if the prices of steel should be less attractive to_ 


the buyer than they were while the men had to work twelve 
hours a day.” 7. 


\ 


of the League’s disarmament 
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THE LEAGUE’S DISARMAMENT PLAN 


AR IS OUTLAWED as an “international crime”’ in 

the proposed treaty submitted by the League of 

Nations Disarmament Commission, and nations 
which are willing to reduce armaments are offered by their 
neighbors assistance should they become the victims of an 
unprovoked attack. Thus, declare League proponents, the 
American objections to Article X of the Covenant, which obli- 
gates members of the League to go to the aid of a fellow member 
in any part of the world, if that member be attacked without 
provocation, will be considerably lessened by the new proposal 
that the responsibility of League members be limited to those 
in the same hemisphere. This means, we are assured in foreign 
dispatches to New York and other American papers, that were 
the United States a member 
of the League, it would not 
be called on to interfere in a 
purely Huropean squabble, nor 
would England, for instance, 
be required to protect a na- 


tion in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The idea back of the 
project, explains Edwin L. 


James, Paris correspondent of 
the New York: Times, is that 
nations will be more willing to 
eut their military forces if they 
feel secure. The plan will be 
submitted to the League As- 
sembly in September, and if it 
is approved will be the basis 


efforts. “And a great step 
forward will be gained when 
the nations declare war a crime 
and give solemn pledges of 
peace,’ believes the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

Under the proposed treaty 
the Council of the League has 
the power, in the event of a 
conflict, to decide which is the 
aggressor nation, and there- 
fore to say against what nation assistance shall be given. 
Moreover, the cost of military assistance thus rendered ‘‘shall 
be borne by the aggressor State,” according to the modified 
treaty. But American editors appear to be interested mainly 
in Article XI of the proposed plan, which Lord Robert Cecil 
believes will tend to lessen American opposition to Article X 
of the League covenant. This says: 


Copyrighted, 1923, by the Chicago ‘‘Tribune’’ 
THE DOOMED 
—Orr in the Chicago Tribune. 


“No high contracting parties shall be under obligations in 
principle to cooperate in a continent, other than the one in 
which they are situated, in military, naval or air operations 
undertaken in connection with the general or supplementary 
assistance provided for by this treaty.” 


r 


It is clear to the Philadelphia Inquirer that ‘‘the purpose of 


- this limitation is to reassure the countries of the Western Hemi- 


sphere, particularly the United States, as to the extent of the 
responsibility which, by adhering to this treaty, they would 
assume.”’ Also, believes The Inquirer, “‘the ratification of the 
new treaty, by eliminating the fear which induces the main- 
tenance of armaments, would be a blessing alike to Europe and 
the world.” For— 


“There are more men under arms in Europe to-day than there 
were at the outbreak of the World War, and the cost of main- 


taining their military establishments is perhaps the principal 


reason why the Continental Governments are, without exception, 
unable to balance their budgets.” 


‘new proposal. 
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Lord Robert Cecil is given much credit for bringing about the 
One provision, we are told by the Denver Rocky 
Mountain News, permits the formation of “little ententes’’ as 
an offset to the disarmament plan contained in the general 
treaty. ‘“‘“Thus two or more of the lesser States could band 
together for self-protection under the egis of the League.” 
Furthermore, points out the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, ‘‘under the 
new plan the United States and Canada and the United States 
and South American countries could form separate assistance 
treaties. The Monroe Doctrine could then be given the force of 
agreement.’’ As the Syracuse Post-Standard goes on to explain: 


“Canada, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, if they affirm the Cecil 
plan, while they will not have any political or moral obligation 
to Kurope, assume a measure of mutual obligation. They will, 
in fact, be taking a new step, under direction of Geneva, not 


Washington, to sustain the 
Monroe Doctrine. For they 
will be agreeing to stand 


together against any encroach- 
ments from Europe on the 
Western Continents, declaring 
that the political independence 
and territorial integrity of each 
of the Americas are the concern 
of all of them collectively. 

“Tt would be irony indeed 
if, through the League of Na- 
tions, Canada and Latin Amer- 
ica should come into agreement 
to support the Monroe Doc- 
trine, with the United States, 
by its aloofness, declaring its 
hostility.” 


In the opinion of the Newark 
News, ‘“‘the League plan is 
ingenious for the protection it 
gives against splitting the na- 
tions up into opposing regional 
groups.’’ This paper believes 
that— 


“Under such a system the 
chance of force being required 
to settle a dispute would be 
reduced to a minimum, for if 
any nation should start an 
ageression the non-aggressive 
weapon of the League would 
be brought into play and this, buttressed by the potential 
military power at the victim’s command, would make the pros- 
pect of war very remote.” 


There are a few editorial sharpshooters, however, who believe 
that the new proposals will hardly win new friends for the League 
in the United States. Particularly does the proposal that the 
Council determine who is the aggressor in the event of hostilities 
meet with condemnation. ‘*‘Under this plan,’’ warns the South 
Bend Tribune, ‘‘the United States might some day be made 
the victim of a world attack, engineered under the League.” 
Right here, agrees the New York Sun and Globe, ‘‘is just the sort 
of decision which a country guided by general opinion, like our 
own, would find it inconceivable to accept.’ Still other objee- 
tions are set forth by the St. Louis Star, which says: 


““The provision for alliances against aggression might create 
a balance of power which, in theory, would permit the reduction 
of armaments, but it is more likely to work out the other way. 
Every alliance is apt to alarm the nations outside of it, and cause 
counteralliances. Then, with each group frightened by. another 
group, all will increase their armaments instead of reducing 
them. 

“The revision of Article X will totally remove the only im- 
portant objection which was raised to the League in 1920. But 
American hostility to the League is not grounded on ‘grounds.’ 
It is a political fact. For a considerable time, political hostility 
will overrule every other consideration.”’ 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


ee 29 
(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as Fun from the Press”) 


German marks and our wheat are less than a dollar a bushel.— 


} > : 
( olumbia Re cord. 


No, the new issue of air-mail stamps is not made of fly paper.— 
Ne w York World. 


Nowapbays the principal slip appears to be twixt the shore and 
the ship.—Oshkosh Northwestern. 


Tue ‘back-to-the-farm”’ movement would be all right if it 
did not break the back.—Cleveland Press. 


Ir Mr. Ford gets to be President, it won’t be because he started 
to run before he was pushed.—Savannah News. 


Tuis country’s death-rate was lower in 1921 and 1922 than 
ever before.’ Prohibition isn’t fatal— Toledo Blade. 

A-HEADLINE says that the German Crown Prince may come 
to the United States. Who says he may?—Pittsburgh Post. 


One difficulty facing President Coolidge is maintaining party 
harmony in a concert of nations.—New York Morning Telegraph. 


3+ 
Tus country’s savings bank accounts are wonderful, consid- 
ering that everybody has to have an auto and a garage.— Toledo 

Blade. 


We suggest that some one start to manufacture spare parts 
for pedestrians. It looks like a profitable business.—Charleston 
Gazette. 


Ir is said that China is now becoming so civilized that when 
a Celestial bandit shoots any person he has to give a reason for it. 
—Punch (London). 


A GrRMAN mark is more valuable than a cancelled postage- 
stamp for the reason that. there is more paper in the mark.— 
New York American. 


THE great, generous heart of Uncle Sam yearns to do something 
for Europe every time he thinks about the price of wheat.— 
Associated Editors (Chicago). 


BASEBALL is said to be dying out in the Philippines, which is 
another indisputable evidence that the people are not ready for 
independence.—Indianapolis Star. 


WueEN they asked the returned traveler whether he had seen 
the bey of Tunis, he answered that he had not only seen but 
gone swimming in it.—Dalias Times Herald. 


AccorpDING to a news report, at least one German aristocrat 
has turned to burglary for a career. Experience gained in the 
invasion of Belgium and France ought to be a great aid in any 
such activity.— Rochester Democrat and Chrenicle. 


A pottaR in the bank is worth fifty in the bucket-shop.— 
New York -American. 

Bananas have gone up 3 per cent., probably due to that awful 
song.—Cieveland Press. 

Too often the self-sacrificing man is willing to sacrifice his 
better half.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

One thing that France seems unable to do is to shoot the 
German stork.— Milwaukee Wisconsin News. 


Ser that Germany is preparing to increase taxes. Showing 


signs of being a real democracy.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Tre limitation of naval armaments is putting the seafaring 
nations one by one up in the air.—Detroit Free Press. 
2 


Ir those foreigners who come over here in search of liberty find 
it, we wish they would let us know.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


One of the needs of the hour is a pocket airplane that will 
enable the pedestrian to fly across the street.— Boston Transcript. 


Asour all an honest candidate can say about Prohibition is 
to promise his best efforts to make people like it.— Milwaukee 
Leader. 


EvRopEAN diplomats must be filled with disgust when they 
see America expending fortunes to finance mere prize-fights.— 
Lincoln Star. 


Tue ‘‘melting-pot”’ theory doesn’t always work. Scrambling 
the eggs doesn’t help much if there is one bad one in the lot.— 
Paterson News. 


As a means of grading intelligence, the so-called intelligence 
test seems to be outclassed in effectiveness by the grade crossing. 
—Rochester Herald. 


As soon as a farmer can afford to do so he moves to the 
city, and then as soon as he can afford it he gets himself a country 
place.—New York American. 


Experts who predicted the end of the world’s oil supply seem 
to be too busy figuring up the world’s oil surplus to do much 
prophesying just now.—Rochester Herald. 


REGARDLESS of the present uncertainties in all parties, the 
voter may rest. assured that common purposes and post-offices 
will eventually harmonize the factions— New York Evening Pest. 


Puncu complains that the £15,000,000 war debt Great Britain 
has just paid-us*is about the only thing British that gets past 
Ellis Island. Oh, we don’t know. There are the lecturers.— 
Philadelphia North American. 


I'LL BRING YOU ; 
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THE ORPHAN 


—Brown in the Chicago Daily News. 
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COMMENT 


SEEKING AMERICAN AID IN THE RUHR 


NCLE SAM IS QUALIFIED to act as Solomon in the 
solution of the Ruhr problem, say some foreign editors, 
for he has the money, the authority and the common 

sense that this ancient sovereign, sage and plutocrat possest. 
These observations are elicited, as they confess, by the obvious 
indication in England and in France that the Governments of 
these countries are more and more openly seeking to enlist the 
services of America as 
arbitrator in the Ruhr 
dispute, which has so 
ominously imperiled the 
Entente. The endeavor 
to “draw America in” 
towers above the blaze 
of indignation with 
which the French press 
retorted to the British 
Government’s note of 
August llth to the 


Frenchand Belgian Gov- 
ernments in which it 
outspokenly condemned 
Franeo-Belgian policy in 
the Ruhr and conveyed 
the warning that unless 
there were some modi- 
fication of this policy 
the British Government 
might have to take sepa- 
rate action with Berlin, 
- reluctant as it would be 
to do so. Foreign press 
dispatches inform us fur- 
_ ther that together with the British note was published a memo- 
randum on interallied debts, which suggests that Great Britain 
is willing to make great concessions in the matter of Allied 
debts to her if a general settlement is reached whereby Britain 
may obtain a sufficient sum of reparations from Germany and 
Germany’s allies to pay its war debt to America. It is also very 
plainly stated in the note that France can not repudiate her debts 
to Britain, and that the practise of adding interest to capital 
ean not be indefinitely continued. Furthermore, the note 
describes the Ruhr occupation as doomed to failure, and illegal 
--under-the Versailles Treaty; and Britain makes it clear that it 
= desires an impartial commission to assess Germany’s capacity to 
pay, this commission to act as auxiliary adviser to the Reparations 
Commission. With reference to France’s debt to Britain what 
__ some press correspondents call the “‘final sting”? appears in the 
_ following paragraph: 


ahs 


“There was no suggestion, when the loans were made, that 
repayment should be dependent or recoveries from Germany. 
Indeed, during the greater part of the period covered by the 
advances the prospects of any such recoveries were highly prob- 
_ lematical. The bills were made subject to renewal for a limited 
period only after the end of the war, with the clear intention 
q that as soon as French credit was sufficiently reestablished they 
should be redeemed out of French Government loans to be 
raised on the London market, the redemption money being 
_ applied to cancellation of British securities issued on French 
account. 

“While His Majesty’s Government has by continuing to 
renew the bills beyond the period of contract tacitly recognized 


FRANCE AT THE HISTORIC CHANNEL 
““O Sea, which joined our interests of yesterday, separate not our interests of to-day.” 


—Echo de Paris (Paris). 


that the time has not yet arrived for giving effect to this inten- 
tion, it must be clearly understood that in the absence of a new 
agreement the carrying out of it remains an obligation of the 
French Government which can not honorably be repudiated, and 
that in the meantime the present practise of adding interest to 
eapital can not be indefinitely continued, and that commence- 
ment of payment, or at any rate part of the interest, should be 
made as soon as sterling and frane exchange becomes reasonably 
stable.” 


Meanwhile, Paris press 
correspondents report 
the publication of a 
French Yellow Book con- 
taining the full docu- 
ments on the French 
side in the reparations 
controversy. It contains 
also instructions 
Premier Poincaré to 
Count de Saint Aulaire, 
the French Ambassador 
in London, which set 
forth the official French 
position, and in which 
occurs the following: 


“Tt should be made 
elear in London and 
Washington as in Brus- 
sels that these are the 
great principles of 
French action: France 
does not desire any con- 
quest in Kurope; but she 
does wish to be protected 
against any return of- 
fensive by Germany, either military or economic; she wishes 
that the cost of reconstruction of her devastated areas, which 
she has so far borne almost alone, should be paid for by Ger- 
many and not by herself; she is willing to pay the debts which 
she contracted during the war, and tho she has made clear the 
essential difference which exists between her debts and those of 
Germany, she is ready to give Germany the benefit of advan- 
tages conceded to her. 

‘‘But she has for the moment no confidence whatever in the 
good-will of Germany, and that is why she will apply to Germany 
the conditions of the Treaty of Frankfort: the districts of the 
Ruhr occupied by us will not be evacuated except in proportion 
and according to payments made by Germany. 

‘“These are considerations which I wish you to lay before the 
British Government with utmost precision.” 


from 


This French Yellow Book, according to Paris Associated 
Press dispatches, includes a message of June 12 to the French 
Ambassador in London, in which Mr. Poincaré instructed him to 
tell Lord Curzon, the British Foreign Secretary, that: 


‘It is the problem of interallied debts which prevents us from 
telling Germany now the exact amount she owes us. . . 

‘The solution of this problem is in the hands of England, first 
of all, and the United States afterward. The latter can be ap- 
proached in a common accord by the Allies when they have 
agreed upon a formula, and it has become evident everything de- 
pends only upon the attitude of the Government at Washington.”’ 


We read further in these dispatches that on June 29th Mr. 
Poincaré wrote to the French Ambassador in London, as follows: 


“Tf the British and American Governments hesitate to accept 
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Germany's ‘C’ bonds in exchange for debts, it is because they 
know their value is uncertain, and above all because they are 


unwilling to undertake themselves to recover from the debtor 
whose defaulting and ill-will they are well acquainted with. .. - 

‘But we are obliged to tell them we can only pay our debts 
in proportion as we are paid what is owed us. If they consider our 


NEW WORDS TO AN OLD TUNE 


Fritz: ‘Yes, we have no bananas!” 


—London Opinion (London). 


debts too high, and they grant reductions and alleviations, we will 
immediately give Germany the benefit of this. That is to say, 
we ask Germany only for what we ourselves are asked. .. . 

“Tt is upon these important points that the British and Amer- 
ican Governments must decide before anything else. Conse- 
quently, the Franco-Belgian conversations with the British 
Government must be opened on very broad bases. It is even 
probable that definite proposals can not be made to Germany 
until if has been ascertained from the American Government 
what it intends to do. The visit of the American Secretary of 
the Treasury might be made use of from this point of view.”’ 


The foregoing allusion to the visit in Europe of Secretary 
Mellon of the Treasury is considered a pointed French effort 
to interest Uncle Sam in the Ruhr problem. Then a semi- 
official revelation of Britain’s desire to win the United States 
over to cooperation with her is also in evidence. What is 


said to be ‘‘an authoritative and direct footnote on Britain’s 


foreign policy’’ is made public through the Central News Agency, 
and reads as follows: 


“There is no tenderness in the British Empire for Germany, 
but the Government believes that if France is out to maintain 
an indefinite stranglehold on Germany‘the complete’ overthrow 
of the economic situation of Europe, if not of the world, is certain. 

“Altho there is more than suspicion that the French policy 
is directed to the isolation of Great Britain in Europe, the British 
Government is seeking not isolation, but the cooperation of 
France. If that fails, obviously great Britain will try a hand at 
the isolation game. 

“England may then try to win over Italy, to detach Belgium 
from her support of France in the Ruhr, and to bring into line 
with her Holland, Switzerland, Sweden and Norway, who are 
suffering equally with or more than Great Britain from the 
effects of the French policy. 

“Apart from the immediate aims of the government in Europe, 
the dominating note of their policy is ultimate cooperation be- 
tween Great Britain and America for world settlement. No 
immediate or sensational response from the United States need be 
expected, but Premier Baldwin believes Europe can not be saved 
unless the American people join the British in saving them.” 


for August 25, 1923 


CANADA’S PULPWOOD “BIG STICK” 


N OUTRIGHT ATTEMPT to “strike a blow at the 
American wood-pulp and paper industries of sufficient 
strength to force them to manufacture in Canada,” 

we are told, is the gist of all the indignant articles elicited in the 
American press, simply because Canada is showing a provident 
eye on its timber resources by providing legislation which enables 
the Canadian Government to put an embargo on the export of 
pulpwood. Canada is accused of brandishing a ‘“‘big stick,” 
Canadian editors say, but the Americans seem to overlook the 
fact that the Fordney-MeCumber Tariff is something of a weapon 
itself and one that ‘“‘hits Canada hardest of all countries.” 
The Canadian case, say Canadian spokesmen, “conforms so 
nicely to the principle of protection that it might be expected 
to meet with the approval of protectionists and a protectionist 
administration in the United States: but it does not, of course, 
the boot being on the other foot.’”’ Various Canadian papers, 
including the Calgary Herald, note the American “ery” that 
the pulpwood legislation has been passed “as a form of re- 
prisal for the Fordney-McCumber Tariff.’ The Calgary 
Herald ‘‘does not see it in this light,’’ yet thinks “it would be 
legitimate to employ it as a basis of trade with the United 
States,” and points out that: 


“The Fordney measure provides that the President of the 
United States, with a view to securing reciprocal trade with any 
other country, may, where such a course is deemed to be for the 
interests of the United States, negotiate an agreement for the 
reduction of the duties imposed by the Fordney Act, upon such 
articles as may be designated. That, in rough, is the elastic provi- 
sion of the Fordney Tariff. If acountry has something the United 
States wants, then the President has the right to trade for it.” 


This Calgary daily goes on to remind us that the present 
American tariff practically prevents the export of Canadian 


ANOTHER ISOLATION CASE 


PoINCARE: 
JoHN BULL: 


“Here I am and here I stay.’ 


“Look sharp, there! The tide’s coming in!” 


—John Bull (London). 


cattle to the United States, imposes a tax of 30 cents a bushel on 
Canadian wheat, and levies a prohibitive tax on many of the 
farm products of Eastern Canada. We read then: 


“In the case of our live stock the United States Permanent 


» 
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, WHY ITS GOING TO AFFECT OUR 
POCKETS. HOW DARE HE DO | TN 
Games WE MUST STOP HiM 


“IT MAKES A DIFFERENCE WHEN THE BOOT IS ON -THE OTHER FOOT” 


Tariff Commission has declared that the tariff, while killing in its 
effects upon the Canada-United States business, brings no 
measure of relief to the American consumer, nor would the 
freer export of Canadian animals injure the American live-stock 
producer; the contrary effect, indeed, would be the result. 
Then why not ‘swap’ pulpwood for desired freer entry of Canada’s 
live stock and other farm products to the United States?” 


Perhaps the most deadly blow against the pulpwood embargo 
legislature was struck by Prime Minister Taschereau of the 
Province of Quebee, who spoke particularly for the farmers and 
colonists of that region, when he said in a speech, which the press 
reports in part as follows: 


“Tf exportation of this wood is prohibited by Ottawa, can 


our colonists find another market that is as remunerative as the 


where it is in great demand. 


American market? Can the mills in Quebee absorb all the wood 
which the colonists cut on their lots, and which they must cut 
and sell in order to live while awaiting crops? If the American 
market is closed, what will happen to the price of wood? That 
is a consideration. 

“Only the Canadian market will be open for the colonists, and 
will they get the prices they now get? I may be wrong, but I 
believe that the price of wood is fixt in the American market, 
It has been said in some quarters 


recently that the embargo would not affect the wood cut by 


the colonists or farmer. Let them make this distinction, but 
ean the embargo be made upon one elass of owners and not on 
another class of owners? If the embargo does exempt colonists 
and farmers, would that not mean such demand upon them for 
wood for the American market that they would denude their 


_ fzarms of all the wood there in short order? 


“There is another objection. No matter what Government 
is in power at Ottawa, there is one thing that this Province has 


- wanted and will always want, and that is its provincial autonomy. 


Has the Federal Government the right to say to an individual 


in Quebec, ‘We prohibit you from sending your wood away’? 


- 


tax, and may even make it prohibitive. 


“™he Federal Government has a right to put on an export 
That is a matter of 


trade and commerce, but has it a right to prohibit owners of 


- wood from selling their property where they wish? 


a 
7 


, 


and eivil rights: 


; 


Mackenzie King, 


The Privy 
Council decided that the Federal Government had no right to 
fix the price of newsprint, since that was a matter of property 
Would this not also be a matter of property 
and civil rights?” 


The Montreal Gazette assures us that after Mr. Taschereau’s 
protest ‘‘the Government at Ottawa is not likely to exercise 
the power given it by Parliament, which, moreover, is not a 
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power that Parliament should delegate.’’ Part confirmation 
of this Montreal newspaper’s prediction is found in Ottawa 
‘press dispatches which relate that before the British Hmpire 
Forestry Association in that city, the Canadian Premier, W. L. 
indicated that the Government would 
hesitate before prohibiting exportation of pulpwood, and he 
is quoted as saying: 

“We recognize that to restrict trade in any direction is the 


—The Daily Star (Montreal). 


last of measures to which a Government should resort, and we 
are hopeful that in the benefits which will accrue to our foresters 
from association, consultation and conference with forestry ex- 
perts from other parts of the British Empire, as well as from the 
information which we hope our commission will elucidate, we 
may find a yet more excellent way of dealing with the problem 
of the economic development of our forest resources.” 


URGING THE JAPANESE TO BE JAPANESE 


GO GREAT A FONDNESS for customs and merchan- 

dise of the West is vitiating the spirit of the Japanese 

and damaging their business, according to some Tokyo 
editors, who dislike intensely the leaning toward Western ways 
which has become so marked since the war. They eall it by the 
cumbrous name ‘‘Occidentalization,’’ and sneer at it as ‘‘the 
fashion of the day.’”’ To be popular a thing must be “‘ Occidental- 
ized,”’ says the Tokyo Yorodzu, which expects that soon Japan 
will experience a At the same time, it con- 
fesses that: 


ce 


serious reaction.” 


“It is difficult to say what is the cause of this tendency of 
Occidentalization, but we believe that many nouveaux riches 
which the war created are in no small measure responsible for it. 
These war-time profiteers went abroad and returned home with 
a very superficial idea of things Western. On their return home 
they have imitated superficial Western ways of living in all 
things. This has presumably given an impetus to the tendency 
of Oeccidentalization. In these days of close international inter- 
course it is, of course, impossible to avoid internationalization of 
things Japanese, to a more or less extent, but the process must be 
by gradual degrees.” : 


This Tokyo daily goes on to say there is an alarming excess of 
imports over exports in Japan’s trade, and for this unfavorable 
balance it blames the Japanese themselves. Most of the articles 
imported are things required for “‘Occidentalization,” it main- 
tains, and adds: : 


‘“‘Large quantities of unnecessary Western goods are imported 
into this country simply to satisfy this craze for Occidentaliza- 
tion. If the importation of such goods is suspended, the value of 
imports may be reduced by half. Most of the articles of daily 
life in use through the length and breadth of the country are of 
Western make or have been manufactured with imported mate- 
rials. Some years ago the society for the encouragement of the 
use of domestic goods was formed in this country, but this asso- 
ciation is showing no activity at present. The Mitsui Bussan 
Kaisha and other big importing companies are taking full advan- 
tage of this tendency to import Western goods in increasing 
quantities for the sake of selfish gains, and this is also doing much 
to encourage the excess of imports over exports. In any case, 
unless the present tendency of Occidentalization is checked there 
is a danger of Japan going to bankruptcy because of the great 
excess of imports over exports.” 
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TRADE TIES OF JAPAN AND CANADA 


N THIRTY YEARS Japan has grown amazingly and in 
the same period Vancouver has advanced to the rank of 
one of the great ports of the world. The two facts are 
closely related, we learn from the Vancouver Sun, which pub- 
lishes a statement to this effect by a Japanese journalist, who 
has spent something more than the same 


period of years on the North American 


Continent. In attaining modern civiliza- 
tion almost in a single generation, says 


this informant, Adachi Kinnosuke, Japan 
has had to purchase millions of dollars’ 
worth of foreign manufactures and Van- 
eouver has shipped a large proportion of 
these articles. There has always been a 
friendly feeling between business men of 


Japan and Britain, he avers, and trade 
through a British port has been attractive 
to Japanese merchants. Mr. Adachi is 


further quoted by this Canadian paper as 


saying: 


i “The Japanese Empire will for an indefi- 
nitely long time be a purchaser of lumber 
from British Columbia. Our people have 
not to any extent adopted the policy of 
building homes of stone or brick. For many 
years to come they will continue construct- 
ing their homes of wood. 

“In Japan the forests have become so 
depleted that for all practical purposes it 
may be considered that the country has 
been stript of commercial timber. 

‘‘For some years it has been recognized 
by your lumbermen, I understand, that 
Japan presents the most attractive market 
for their output of any country. The 
lumber trade with Japan has been on the 
increase and is now greater than with any 
other single country. In terms of cash Japan 
is worth more to British Columbia lumber- 
men than any other country. Just what 
this trade means to Vancouver is understood by veur average 
eitizen, | believe.”’ 


nalist, 


So it would seem advantageous to the Canadians, Mr. Adachi 
thinks, that they eneourage trade with Japan and keep up 
friendly relations with the Japanese. Any unnecessary friction 
between the two peoples is to be deplored in his view, and he adds: 


“There is no blinking the fact that an element is at work in 
America to create bitter feeling upon the part of the Americans 
and Canadians against the Japanese. 

‘Politicians realize that to become elected they must raise a 
ery against something or somebody. They have found in Cali- 
fornia that the safest subject is denunciation of the Japanese and 
the raising of a scare about invasion. 

** About ten or even twenty years ago the prediction was made 
that in five or ten years the entire State would be filled with 
Japanese and that the white people would have no chance to 
compete with them. Yet in ten years the increase in Japanese 
population has been far, far short of what the alarmists predicted. 
In quoting the high birthrate of the Japanese they carefully 
neglect to say anything about the high infant mortality that 
exists among them. 

“One of the things for which I blame the Japanese in America 
is their lack of foresight and cooperative organization. Any 
other people would, under similar cireumstances, take action to 
have the truth published so that the les that are constantly 
being printed about the Japanese could be offset in some degree 
at least by the truth. The American and Canadian peoples are 
very just. If they knew the truth the possibility of creating 
friction would be very much lessened. 

‘“‘T have repeatedly urged the Japanese in this country to take 
some such steps, but they have so far failed to do so. In my 
opinion they should look a little into the future.”’ 


There has always been a feeling, Mr, Adachi remarks, that if 


Paul Thompson photograph 


UNOFFICIALLY SPEAKING 


Adachi Kinnosuke, a Japanese jour- 


restrictions on the Japanese entering America were lifted, the » 
result would be an overflow of half the population of Japan on 
this side of the Pacific. In his opinion nothing could be more 3 
improbable and he makes somewhat of a revelation in his § 
description of the Japanese as home-bodies in these words: 


“The average man in Japan who owns a little piece of land | 
and is farming it, land that has been passed | 
down to him by his forefathers and around | 
which is woven the family history, is the » 
most ‘stuck-in-a-rut’ individual you could | 
imagine. He simply won’t leave home. 

“The Japanese Government, confronted | 
with a great increase in the population, did | 
everything in its power to get Japanese to | 
go to Korea and Manchuria. It has spent 
millions of dollars trying to subsidize Japanese | 
to stay there. 

“The Oriental. Development Company, 
the great colonizing concern which recently 
floated a loan of $10,000,000 in New York, 
is really the Japanese Government acting 
through a private company endeavoring to 
get settlers into Korea and Manchuria. 

‘In twenty years of active operation the 
company, or the Government, whichever you 
will, has resulted in giving Manchuria a 
Japanese population of only 182,000. In 
Korea the Government has been advertising 
fora much longer time and yet the Japanese 
population is only 367,000. When it is re- 
membered that the Japanese, by natural 
inerease, are getting 400,000 new mouths to 
feed every year, and yet have been able to 
transplant in a near-by territory only about 
550,000 persons in the last quarter of a 
century, with every possible inducement 
offered, it may be seen how home-loying the 
Japanese are.” 


On the North American Continent, Mr. 
Adachi is further quoted as saying, is to be 
found ‘‘a class of Japanese that for various 
reasons is willing to leave home,”’ and he adds: 


declares that the relations 
between Canada and Japan are being 
strengthened through development 
of their valuable trade interchange. 


““T would not suggest that all the Japanese 
on this Continent are men who have got into scrapes in their 
homeland and came here of necessity. But there are always a 
few restless persons in every land. The Japanese student, with 
whom America has been so familiar, left home without money, 
and, to pay his way while being educated in America, took up 
domestic work in homes of the Occident. Among the laborers 
who enter fishing .and other industries of the Pacific coast, we 
find men who have, through some circumstances or another, 
often not to their credit, found it easier to leave their native 
villages than to stay. There you have two types commonly 
known to Canadians and Americans. I want to emphasize _ 
the fact that these men are not by any means typical of the 
epinee) and yet in this country all Japanese are judged by 
them. iY 
“Let us suppose that Canada, in seeking a solution for her 
immigration problems, decided to pass a ruling on property and 
educational qualifications. Japanese entering would have to 
measure up to a certain requirement in education and would have : 
to have a certain amount of money, say 5,000 or 10,000 yen. 
Canada could then throw open her doors to Japanese immigra- 
tion, There could not possibly be any offense taken in Japan 
and, as | have just pointed out, the number of well-educated 
and well-to-do citizens of Japan desiring to leave home would — 
be very small indeed. [ give that for what it is worth and only 
as my own private opinion. : 


The Vancouver Sun notes that Mr. Adachi, being a J apanese, 
speaks from a Japanese standpoint. But it tells us also that he 


has spent about thirty-five years in America, is a graduate of 
Vanderbilt University, and it adds: | 


“So broad and liberal have been the views held by Mr. Adachi 
that on a number of occasions his fellow countrymen in America 
denounced him as a traitor. He was not blind to errors made by 
his own country and his opinions, frankly exprest, were not 
always appreciated at the time of utterance.” . 


SCIENCE ~ AND - INVENTION 


BETTER HEADLIGHTING FOR AUTOMOBILES 


OW TO GET BETTER road-illumination, and at 
the same time eliminate glare, is told by R. N. Falge, 
automotive lighting. specialist, in an article printed in 

Light (Cleveland). Marked improvement in the situation, he 
Says, would result at once if motorists in general would realize 
that it is possible to get better 
road illumination, and at the 
same time to eliminate ob- 
jectionable glare by proper 
adjustment of the majority 
of headlamps now in seryice, 
and that the driver who makes 

y FIG. 1. RAYS FROM PARABOLIC REFLECTOR 
the adjustment now, without WITH LIGHT SOURCE AT FOCUS 
waiting for others, not only 
removes the annoyance he is 
causing every one else, but also 
provides for himself a better, 
safer driving light. The sooner : 
the idea that headlamp ad- pecs 3. RAYS EROM PARABOLIC REFLECTOR 
WITH LIGHT SOURCE AHEAD OF FOCUS 
justments are made for the 

benefit of the other fellow can 
be dispelled, the sooner will 
the problem receive the at- 
tention it demands. He goes 


on: Fic. 5. RAYS FROM PARABOLIC REFLECTOR 


WITH LIGHT SOURCE BACK OF FOCUS 


-““Good headlighting without 
objectionable glare is obtained 
by concentrating the rays emit- 
ted in all directions from the 
filament of an automobile head- 
light lamp into a shallow band 
of light having a candlepower 
hundreds of times greater than 
that of the lamp, directing it 
straight ahead of the car, and 
tilting itso that the top edge 


FIG. 7. RAYS FROM PARABOLIC REFLECTOR 
WITH LIGHT SOURCH BELOW FOCUS 


illustrations by courtesy of National Lamp Works (Cleveland, Ohio) 


FOUR WAYS YOUR HEADLIGHT MAY BEHAVE 


“The filament of an automobile lamp must have some size, 
and it can not, therefore, all be exactly at the focal point. Rays 
which come from points on the filament not at the focal point 
are not reflected exactly parallel to the reflector axis: The 
farther from the point they happen to be, the more they diverge. 
Actually, an image of the filament is reflected from every point 
on the reflector. These fila- 
ment images increase in size 
with distance, and at twenty 
or thirty feet ahead of the ear, 
when the filament is properly 
placed about the focal point, 
they overlap and intermingle 
in such a manner as to produce 
FIG, 2, CROSS-SECTION OF BEAM WITH a fairly uniform intensity over 

atcha Oo) EB eE the cross-section of the beam. 

“BWigure 1 shows what hap- 
pens to the ight rays when the 
lamp filament is centered ac- 
curately about the focal point. 
Fig. 2 shows a cross-section of 
the beam as thrown on a screen 
mat oseaeemon oF Ban sm. | 20 feet ahead. ‘The two fila 

ment images superimposed on 
it were obtained by first ex- 
posing the entire beam and 
then placing an opaque shield 
over the reflector opening with 
two small holes init, one above 
and the other below the axis, 
to permit only such light rays 
as came from the small areas 
back of the openings to escape. 
(The images referred to are 
barely discernible in the repro- 
duction of Fig. 2; they show 
Clearly =1n) shigs!) 4) and so: 
Focusing cards based on this 
principle are sometimes fur- 
nished to assist in making 
adjustments. Obviously, in- 
accurate reflectors can not be 


FIG. 6. CROSS-SECTION OF BEAM WITH 
LIGHT SOURCE BACK OF FOCUS 


FIG. 8. CROSS-SECTION OF BEAM WITH 
LIGHT SOURCE BELOW FOCUS 


or cut-off of the beam is at the (For figure 9 see next page) expected to give satisfactory 


level of the headlamp. The 
beam should spread far enough 
to the sides to illuminate the ditches and turns. A low-intensity, 
diffused light, sufficient to reveal pedestrians, overhanging ob- 
structions, etc., but not enough to blind approaching drivers, is 
desirable above the cut-off. 

“Many motorists have attempted to follow the brief instruc- 
tions accompanying the redirecting device, only to find, after 
several hours’ effort, that their headlighting was no better than 
before. A knowledge of the 
fundamental principles govern- 
ing the operation of headlamps 
will materially assist the 
motorist in carrying out the 
real intent of these instructions. 

“The most common type of 
headlighting equipment con- 

sists of a highly polished para- FIG.10. SPREADING THE RAYS OF LIGHT 
bolic reflector using oy Baile WITH VERTICAL FLUTES 
candlepower lamp, gas filled, 
in a socket which may be 
moved forward or backward 
along the reflector axis to com- 
pensate for variations in’ the 
positioning of the filament in 
commercial lamps; a cover FIG. 12. CROSS-SECTION BEAM WITH 
glass is provided which spreads EAE OM She DEN GLa 
the beam to either side, and 
may or may not bend it down- 
ward. 


results.) 

‘“Wigures 3 and 5 show how 
the reflected rays change in direction when the light source is 
placed ahead and back of the focal point. Figs. 4 and 6 show 
that the beams are less concentrated than with the light source 
about the foeal point, and since the light is distributed over a 
larger area, the candlepower is then correspondingly lower. 

‘“‘Wigures 7 and 8 show the effect upon the individual rays. 
and upon the beam as a whole, when the filament is placed 
slightly below the reflector 
axis. The beam distortion due 
to axial variation in placing 
the filament is in a direction 
opposite to the direction in 
which “the filament is moved 
from the axis. 

“Some means is provided 
Fig. 11, BENDING A RAY OF LIGHT WITH in every headlamp for moving 

A HORIZONTAL PRISM the lamp along the axis of the 
reflector to compensate for 
variations in the distance from 
the filament to the locking pins 
on the base of thelamp. Pro- 
vision is rarely made for cor- 
recting axial variations, altho 
Fig. 13. MORE DESIRABLE BEAM RAYS frequently serious beam dis- 
FROM DIFFERENT SECTIONS, BENT AND tortion may be traced to the 

SPREAD IN VARYING AMOUNTS . . 
fact that the error in placing 


FURTHER MODIFICATIONS OF A HEADLIGHT’S RAYS tia: Booket ta): the reflentenen 


added to the variation in the 


Ww 


positioning of the filament in the lamp. In such cases the 
lighting may be improved materially by removing the lamp and 
reinserting it at 180° from its original position. Such distortion 
as can not be eliminated by this means may be compensated for 
by tilting the entire headlamp. 

““Bneineers who have given the subject of automobile head- 
light illumination very careful study, have found that when the 
candlepower directed to certain points on the road ahead of the 
ear, as shown in Fig. 9, falls within certain limits which they can 
specify, good driving light without objectionable glare will be 
obtained. 

“The beam shown in Fig. 2 does not have sufficient spread to 


BIG. P9. 
APPEAR TO THE DRIVER 


Point “A” is directly ahead of the car and at the level of the headlamps. 
“oO” and “D” are glare points at the level of the approaching driver’s eyes, 100 


feet ahead. 


car; 


light the road satisfactorily on the sides. Figs. 4 and 6 have 
more spread, but even they are not wide enough; furthermore, 
too much of the light is directed to points near the ear when the 
headlamps are tilted to avoid glare. Better results are obtained 
by spreading the beam shown in Fig. 2. To do this, advantage 
can. be taken of the refractive power of glass. Fig. 10 shows how 
a beam of light can be bent by passing it through a glass wedge. 
Fig. 11 shows the uniform spreading effect of cylindrical flutes 
in the glass in which the prismatic action increases from the 
center to the outer edge of the flute. 

‘Figure 12 shows how the concentrated beam of Fig. 2 may 
be spread by means of vertical flutes. The entire beam may 
be tilted to strike below the point A by tilting the entire head- 
lamp or the reflector itself, or through the use of horizontal 
prisms over the entire face of the lens. When a uniform tilt is 
incorporated either in the reflector or in the lens, it serves simply 
to keep the headlamp faced more nearly in a vertical position 
on the ear. This slight advantage in appearance may easily 
be offset. by inaccuracies which are likely to occur in molding. 
Variations in axial alinement which distort the beam, variations 
in filament dimensions which change the diameter of the beam, 
and variations in the reflectors and lenses, all make it necessary 
to adjust headlamps for tilt after the lamps have been focused 
and the doors fastened in place. 

“The real advantage in horizontal prisms is obtained where 
the design provides that light from different sections of the re- 
flector is bent and spread by varying amounts, to improve the 


ROAD ILLUMINATION SPECIFICATION POINTS AS THEY 


Points “B,” “P,”’ “Q,” and “S” are road illumination points. 
the headlamps are 36 inches above the road, point “‘B” is 172 feet ahead of the 
P,”’ 114 feet ahead of the car and 6 feet to either side of the car axis; 
feet ahead and 6 feet to either side, and “‘S,’’ 43 feet ahead and 9 feet to either side. 
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distribution, as shown in Fig. 13. - It is possible by this means to 
place the maximum candlepower near the top of the beam where 
it will be protected farthest down the road. The intensity may 
be made to fall off toward the bottom and sides of the beam 
to give a smooth, even illumination on the road. This is desir- 
able, for a bright spot on the road reduces the visibility to 
points beyond, because the eye accommodates itself rather slowly 
to changes in intensity. Prisms may also be designed to increase 
the width of the beam gradually from top to bottom, in order to 
illuminate the roadsides near the car, and to assist in making 
turns. They make it possible to insure a fairly sharp cut-off 
at the top of the beam, even with rather inaccurate reflectors, 
and to provide a low-intensity, diffused light above 
the horizontal. 

“While it is true that with correctly designed 
headlamps it is possible to get far better results 
than can be obtained from those of inferior design, 
it is equally true that proper adjustment of the 
majority of equipmeats now in service will, by 
eliminating objectionable glare and providing road 
lighting adequate for all conditions, go far toward 
solving a problem which, in recent years, has be- 
come one of national concern.” 


OUR MILLION DRUG ADDICTS 


HE OPIUM ADDICT is the victim of 

acute poisoning whose symptoms do not 

appear until his drug is taken away from 
him. Then he may suffer unendurable torture, 
and perhaps die. And the only thing that. will 
relieve him is some more of the poison. Dope 
fiends do not indulge for pleasure, but to save 
themselves from torture. These facts not only 
change our whole view of drug addiction but show 
us how very difficult is the problem of ridding 
ourselves of it. Clyde L. Eddy, vice-president of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association, writing 
in The Current History Magazine (New York) 
asserts that there are now a million addicts in the 
United States, and he believes that most of them 
became so innocently—many by having opium in 
some form prescribed by their own medicai men. 
He charges that not more than half of our 
physicians realize that drug addiction is a disease, 
and he says that the theory that it is ‘‘a vice” 
is still largely taught in schools of medicine. He 
urges a campaign of education as the first step 
toward throwing off the evil. We read: 
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“Addiction to the use of opium and the drugs obtained from 
it—morphin, heroin and codeine principally—is not a wicked 
habit that may be controlled at will. Opiate addiction is a 
disease, and a very terrible one, from which upward of a million 
persons in the United States are suffering at the present time. 

“That there is a difference between addiction to cocaine and 
addiction to the opiates should be clearly understood at the 
outset. Every jailer of long experience knows, for instance, that 
the cocaine addict can safely be locked in a ¢ell, deprived sud- 
denly and completely of his drug of addiction and left to ‘kick 
it out’ as best he can. The deprivation will cause him to suffer 
almost unbearable mental torture, but that is all. Nothing but 


‘beneficial effects need result from the treatment. 
“But in treating the person addicted to the use of morphin 


or the other opiates, other curative measures must be resorted 
to. When suddenly deprived of his drug, the opium addict 
becomes at first restless, worried and deprest. Then his hands 
tremble uncontrollably and, as time passes, his eyes water, he 
sneezes, snuffles and yawns prodigiously. He coughs and chokes 
and suffers excruciating pains jn his feet and legs. He becomes 
so weak presently that he can not stand. He falls on the floor 
and writhes in convulsions. He doubles up with abdominal pain. 
His face becomes pinched and drawn. Perspiration rolls from 
his tortured body. He may die suddenly in complete collapse. 
Suicide sometimes terminates the unendurable agony. 

“Perhaps the most remarkable thing about the whole process 
of narcotic drug addiction is the fact that all of the withdrawal 
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signs are almost instantly and completely relieved by the admin- 
istration of any one of the opiate drugs, and by no other drug or 
chemical known to medical science. 

“The relief afforded by the opiates is so prompt, certain and 
complete that a person suffering withdrawal agonies will go to 
almost any length to obtain the required drugs. And, because 
his disease condition has not been fully understood, because he 
has been compelled to lie and steal to obtain sufficient quantities 
of the drugs without which his life is unendurable, the addict 
has been variously branded as weak-willed, untruthful, shifty 
and altogether unreliable and lacking in moral sense. 

‘Contrary to popular belief, the average European or Ameri- 
can, as opposed to the Asiatic, derives almost no pleasurable 
sensation from the use of opium or its derivatives. Why, then, 
have a million persons in the United States become addicted 
to their use? Most persons become addicted as the result of 
having opiates administered to them by family physicians. A 
patient suffering from the after-effects of an operation is given 
morphin over a period of a few weeks or months, and addiction 
results. Hundreds of addicts can trace their addiction directly 
to unfortunate efforts to relieve themselves of headaches or 
nervousness by the use of nostrums. Not afew veterans of the 
recent war are confirmed opiate addicts as the result of having 
morphin administered to them while recovering from wounds. 

“The Treasury Department is authority for the statement 
that ‘any one repeatedly taking a narcotic drug over a period of 
thirty days, in the case of a very susceptible individual for ten 
days, is in grave danger of becoming an addict.’ 

“Federal regulations make no provision for the supply of 
opiates to addicts, compelling them to secure their drugs as 
best they ean from underworld peddlers and others; nor are 
physicians permitted to treat them for a longer period than 
thirty days ‘outside of a proper institution.’ In New York City 
the non-criminal addict has the choice of two plans if he wishes 
to be treated for his addiction. If he has enough money he can 
go into a private sanitarium. ‘If he has no money,’ to quote 
from an annual report of the New York State Prison Commis- 
sion, dated February 17, 1922, ‘he must go to prison for treat- 
ment. If he offers himself to a Magistrate and asks to be sent 


-to a hospital for treatment, he is sent to the penitentiary, where 


he is treated in all respects as those sentenced for crime.’ 

Opium is no respecter of persons. Among the million addicts 
in the United States are preachers and prostitutes, judges and 
criminals, doctors and patients, artists, lawyers, business men— 
representatives of every walk of life, every stratum of society. 
Given the right conditions—a painful illness, an operation, or 
even an automobile accident resulting in sufficiently painful 
injuries—and any one of us might easily be one of the addicted 
million twelve months, or for that matter as many weeks, 
from now.” 


The first, and perhaps the only, thing required in the solution 
of the problems of narcotic drug addiction is education, Mr. 
Eddy says; and he would have us begin with the doctors. Jm- 
provement is needed in the methods of instructing medical 
students in the care and treatment of addiction-disease. A 


_ special committee appointed by the Secretary of the Treasury 


declared in its report, in 1919, that the seriousness of the situa- 
tion in many eases ‘‘is no doubt due to the more or less general 


acceptance of the old theory that drug addiction is a vice, or 


depraved taste, and not a disease, as held by modern investi- 
gators,’ and recommended that ‘“‘educational campaigns be 
instituted in all parts of the United States for the purpose of 
informing the people of the country, including the medical 
profession, of the seriousness of drug addiction and its extent 
in the United States, and thereby secure their aid and coopera- 
tion in its suppression.’’ This is regarded by the writer an excel- 
lent reconimendation which it is not too late to act favorably 
upon. He continues: 


_“So far as professional reformers are concerned there is almost 
nothing to be said. When it is found that the most restrictive 
legislative proposals with which we have had to deal—the 
measures that are inclined to drive the addict away from his 
family physician—have almost always originated with reformers 
who also are proprietors of sanitariums or home ‘cures’ for 
nareotic drug addiction, one can not help wondering why the 


_ professional reformer is probably beyond the reach of any 
educational program. 


‘Finally, we must revise our own ideas of narcotic drugs and 
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narcotic addiction. There is no difference of opinion among 
informed physicians as to the symptoms of chronic narcotic 
poisoning. The withdrawal signs or symptoms are now well 
known and inevitably manifest themselves when an effort is 
made to withdraw the opiate drugs after they have been adminis- 
tered over a relatively short period of time. 

“Police officials, health commissioners, legislators and uplift 
workers, stirred to increased activity as a result of recent star- 
tling disclosures of narcotic drug conditions in the United States, 
are urging international control as the cure-all and panacea for 
the situation. Such control is greatly to be desired. But much 
remains to be done at home, and it is not likely that any solution 
to the problem will be found until more of us learn that opiate 
addiction is not a vicious habit but a definite disease process 
requiring sane, intelligent medical treatment. To stop illicit 
distribution suddenly, with more than 50 per cent. of the phy- 
sicians of the country still adhering to the ‘vice’ theory of opiate 
addiction, would only add to the suffering of thousands of inno- 
cent addicts who are forced .by our laws to depend upon smug- 
glers and peddlers for their narcotic supply.” 


PRIMITIVE RHYTHM IN AMERICAN VERSE 


ERSE-FORMS BECOME FIXT in tribal life for reasons 

that go far back into the period of the Dawn Mind, says 

Mary Austin, authority on Indian customs, writing for 
Seience Service’s Daily Science Items Bulletin (Washington. 
Probably, she goes on, man first danced as the buck dances, and 
the pelican; from the recurrent seasonal urge, the intoxication 
of the sun coming up from the South and the new growth in the 
forest, when he was proud of himself or insolent with good feed- 
ing. Thus he discovered that, by the making of rhythmic move- 
ments and noises, power comes. Thesensesare keyedup. That 
mysterious awareness of his prey, the instant intake and response 
to the environment, traceable to no discoverable sense, but of 
the utmost importance to the hunting kind, is a state so satisfying 
that it invites repetition. She continues: 


‘*Man learned to resort to the dance when he felt helpless or 
fragmentary, when he felt dislocated in his universe. As he 
learned to know such states of psychic completion for states of 
power, he danced for the sake of the meal or the mate. Who 
can doubt that the Allness is moved by our singing, since it im- 
mediately begins to throb in us as the dance progresses? Will 
not the corn fill out in the ear even as the soul fills? 

“Tn this fashion poetry was first sought deliberately for its 
effective values. The greater suggestibility of the Dawn Mind 
makes it more than likely that tho there must have been 
a first singer, the first song, the earliest remembered and reiter- 
ated pattern of thumps and vocables was communal. 

“We have here to take into account—later to come back to— 
the superior capacity of the Dawn Man for mimesis. One ob- 
serves it in the false dawn of the ape mind, the flock and the 
swarm. When one of the great males of the Dawn tribe beat 
upon his breast with rolling noises, the rest followed. Con- 
sciousness is beaten into synchronous waves by the rhythmic 
impact and the tract of the first poetic line is laid in the group 
mind. The memory for these things in the group mind is more 
tenacious than in the mind of the individual. Every now and 
then when we run together under pressure of emotion, some 
hundred-thousand-year-old memory rises out of it to swamp all 
our recent acquirement. 

“Ttis probably the subconscious memory of the part played by 
all our members in this primitive coordination that gives rise 
to the intricate variations and embellishments of Afro-American 
rhythms that go by the name of jazz, rhythms that can only be 
successfully achieved by unharnessing the body from its civilized 
inhibitions. In any group of jazz performers you can see the 
arm jerk, recalling the tortoise rattle, the whole torso quiver 
with the remembered rolling clash of shells. 

“‘The Europeanly derived American is too far from ANE form 
of response to make it an item in his own scale of expression. 
But there can be no doubt that his subjective appreciation of 
rhythmic form has been immensely stimulated by the new motor 
complexes and the stream of new rhythmic impressions flowing 
to him from the American scene. That some sort of subjective 
coordination of this immense complexity of impression is what 
Whitman tried for, what Carl Sandburg, Vachel Lindsay, and 
Sherwood Anderson are oceasionally sueceeding at, there can be, 
T think, no question.” 
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WHAT MICROBES DID AGES AGO 


HE PART PLAYED in the earth’s development and 
history by bacteria and other micro-organisms is much 
ereater than was formerly supposed, we are told by 
D. W. Rees, in an article entitled ‘‘Footprints of the Microbe,” 


contributed by him to Conquest (London). The mysterious 


alchemy of their life processes has enabled them to influence 
the survival or extinetion of plants and animals in a notable 
fashion. The passing of the microbe, Mr. Rees tells us, has 
always left its mark; throughout geological ages it has profited 
from the failure of larger organisms to change with changing 
conditions: it has compelled adaptation and insisted upon effi- 
ciency, incidentally removing most traces of comparatively lower 


forms. It has been the evolutionist par excellence. We read: 


“Tn studying geology, the greatest impression is made by the 
remains of the immense animals that formerly existed on. the 
earth. Singly or collectively they are 
sufficiently vast to instil a sentiment of 
awe, and. to serve as examples of the 
triumph of mind over matter. To the 
scientist the question is, what lies behind 
all these manifestations of boundless life- 
energy, of false steps in the path of evo- 
lution? Hitherto it has been thought 
that competition for the means of existence 
was the motive force, but it is now recog- 
nized that in addition to the competition 
of similar or related forms, there has been 
a fight on a greater scale against the rav- 
ages of the lowest forms of living beings. 

‘Microbes are forms on the border-line 
separating plants from animals, exhibiting 
characteristics of each family, but differ- 
ing in rnany essential points. As is now- 
adays well known, they are of various 
types, but one characteristic of the major- 
ity is that they destroy, or resolve, higher 
or more complex carbon compounds into 
less complex forms. Even bacteria special- 
ize, and we find that each group requires 
appropriate conditions and appropriate 
materials for development. All com- 
pounds are reduced or oxidized until little 
‘is left but ‘fixt’ gases and mineral matter., 

‘“4 minority build up or combine elements for the use of higher 
forms. The fixation of nitrogen, a comparatively recent achieve- 
ment of the chemist, has been an age-long process in the life 
history of these varieties. 

“The greater our knowledge of the multifarious activities of 
various kinds of bacteria at the present time, the deeper becomes 
the impression that they have played a very great part in the 
past history of the world as unfolded in the records ot geology— 
the rocks of the earth. As one of the lowest forms of life, the 
microbe is now recognized to be one of the earliest adaptations of 
unicellular organisms from marine to fresh water or land condi- 
tions, and the traces of its activities presuppose these conditions. 
A marine environment predicates other forms of unicellular 
organisms, so that the geologist wonders at the survival of any 
trace of former plants or animals. Casts of hard parts of animals 
are all that remain, and even the survival of these evidences 
depends either upou the amount of mineral matter (chalk or 
silica) associated with the organism or upon the rapidity of forma- 
tion of the rock. Mud beds, or shales, generally contain numbers 
of small fossils, for they represent flood conditions when a large 
amount of fine material is rapidly deposited. Most rocks formed 
on land are destitute of fossils, for disintegration by microbes 
has been complete. The most favorable position was a marginal 
one, either on the fringe of the sea, or of lakes, or in marshes. 
In the sea, no constituents of the animal body remain, but under 
marshy conditions some evidences other than casts remain. 
When animals were enveloped in a swamp all constituents dis- 
appeared with the exception of the sulfur content, which re- 
acted with iron carbonate in solution to form iron sulfide (which 
is insoluble in water), and with the exception of the phosphorus 
content, which remains in the form of phosphates,” 


When we think of the microscopic proportion of these minerals 
in the living body, the extent of the catastrophe which could 
‘cause such wholesale destruction, and the rapid action of 


INVISIBLE ACTORS IN 
EVOLUTION’S DRAMA 


Photomicrograph of various bacteria, such 

as are found in soil and stagnant water, 

and which are constantly engaged in break- 

ing up complex substances into simpler 
forms of matter. 


bacteria which prevented the formation of other than rudimen- 
tary casts, it must make us wonder, says Mr. Rees, as to what 


were the actual conditions eons ago. He goes on: 


“With plants, as with animals, the parts that microbes have 
played must be realized in order to understand the true methods 
of formation of geological deposits which are of economic impor- 
tance. The action of bacteria in integrating and disintegrating 
the compounds that are essential to organic life is of primary 
importance in investigating the oradual change in the nature of 
coal as a coal-field is traversed. Not only is this the case with 
the heating power of coal, its coke-forming properties, ete., but 
also with regard to some of the most valuable by-products— 
ammonia, for example. Even the iron ore, which is associated 
with coal, owes its origin to organic acids produced by bacterial 
decomposition. The gradual change in the nature of coal de- 
pends chiefly upon the amount of bacterial activity in evidence, 
which in turn depends upon the distribution of fresh and of sea 
water during the Coal Age. Plants consist chiefly of cellulose, 
which is decomposed by microbes into gases ultimately, so that 
coal is the result of pressure being exerted 
upon partially decomposed plant remains. 
Owing to its purity, scientists think that 
most examples of coal drifted in the form 
of large raft-like masses, buoyed up by the 
gases formed by partial decomposition, 
and were deposited at a relatively great 
depth on the coast-line. When coal is 
most decomposed (anthracite, for ex- 
ample), fresh-water conditions for a con- 
siderable period are understood, and in 
anthracite seams the coal is usually hard 
and close-grained, also containing the 
greatest proportion of gases. Sometimes, 
the alteration was not complete at the 
time the beds were laid down, so that a 
porous layer is formed containing gases at 
a high pressure, which is apt to cause out- 
bursts of gas. 

“Steam coal has been partly decom- 
posed, while bituminous and ‘gas’ coals 
were not affected to any very great ex- 
tent. Recently borings for oil in England 
drew attention to the existence of oils 
in British coal-fields, other evidences of 
which had been available for some time. 
Mendeléef, the eminent Russian chemist, 
suggested that oils were formed by the 
decomposition of metallic carbides, which existed since the 
earliest period of the earth’s history, but recent research points 
to a more natural and more feasible method. Oil deposits are 
associated with salt water always, and other geological evidence 
goes to prove that oils have been formed by physical agencies, 
differing entirely in character from the bacterial decomposition 
of coal. 

“The complete solution of the problems of economic geology 
depends largely upon the work of the bacteriologist, in so far as 
we seek to develop known fields and to discover new ones. Until 
the present time bacteria have been studied chiefly with reference 
to disease, but in the future that chapter of science which deals 
with their influence upon life—the ordering of our economic life— 
will not be the least wonderful or important.” 


ADAPTABILITY VERSUS EXPERIENCE—What is “‘experi- 
ence’? There is frequently more or less confusion on the 
subject, according to the writer of an editorial in The American 
Machinist (New York). We see advertisements for men to 
take charge of shops and demanding experience in a particular 
line of work. In many cases this means that the successful 
applicant must have worked for a competing firm. It is ques- 
tionable, the writer thinks, whether this practise is altogether 
desirable. He goes on: 


“The main requirement of any successful manufacturing estab- 
lishment is economical production, and it is doubtful whether 
the best results can be secured from a man whose only experience 
is In one particular line of work. It frequently happens that 


manufacturing methods in a small industry have not kept pace — 


with the times and that much better results would be secured 


by a thoroughly practical man from an entirely different line. 
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Depending on a knowledge of how a certain kind of work has 
always been done is a fairly sure way of preventing radical im- 
provements in methods. New ideas from different kinds of shops, 
properly adapted to suit the conditions, are frequently the great- 
est source of economy. The kind of experience which is most 
valuable is that which embraces a large variety of work done 
under varying conditions of equipment and volume of product. 
Whether the work is of an exactly similar nature to that being 
considered is less important than the knowledge of how the work 
ean be done and the ability to adapt tools, fixtures, machines and 
methods to the securing of economical production. A wide, 
general experience, and the ability to adapt it to any line of work, 
is the most valuable asset a production manager can possess.”’ 


WHY CHILDREN LIE 


ANY CHILDREN ARE IN THE HABIT of “drawing 
M the long bow”’ in their assertions of what they have 
seen or done. In a sterner age their elders used to 

meet this propensity by ‘‘whipping the devil out of them.” In 
our more indulgent period the “‘stories’’ are frequently dismissed 
as mere products of an over lively imagination. Modern psy- 
chology looks upon such assertions neither as lies, that is, as mis- 
statements with intent to deceive, nor always as products of the 
fancy. It is rather concerned with using them as‘ guides to 
understand the child mind. In a recent article in the Journal de 
Psychologie Normale et Pathologique (Paris) a French psychologist, 
M. Foucault, stresses the fact that the logical faculties of the 
child are necessarily immature, so that he is incapable of reason- 
ing as an adult does, while on the other hand the experience from 
which his premises are derived is obviously limited. He writes: 


“These false affirmations of children are not always merely 


theoretic—they frequently have a practical bearing, so that 
when we hear a child express himself in a manner contrary to our 
sense of what is fitting or even to our sense of morality, we trem- 
__ ble lest he act in accordance with his words, and fear for his moral 
- future. Sometimes, indeed, children act in a manner which we 
find shocking or revolting. We correct them gently or severely, 
as the case may be, but we do not comprehend them; we do not 
grasp the reason for their acts. If we took the trouble to seek 
for that reason we should find that it rests not wpon precocious 
y, perversity, but merely upon an erroneous belief.”’ 


This being so, Foucault urges the importance of an effort to 
analyze the actions and beliefs of children, so that we may be 
~ enabled to substitute for the ordinary routine of intellectual and 
moral education, processes founded upon a correct knowledge 
of the child’s mental processes. We must keep constantly in 
mind, too, that adult logic is an ideal and highly developed form, 
whereas infantile logic is necessarily primitive and rudimentary. 
In this connection, he observes: 


“T do not hesitate to say that we know almost nothing of this 
infantile logic; at least, nothing established upon a solid founda- 
tion of extensive observation. This is why it is indispensable, if 

_-we are to comprehend the mental activity of the child, to begin 

by collecting numerous facts, accurately observed. I have 
- requested the members.of my classes to report to me as many 
- facts as possible concerning the assertions made by children. 
I have been ‘so fortunate as to receive from Mademoiselle 
_ Latzarus, professor in the upper primary school at Nimes, a 
collection of twenty-four observations of this sort.” 


From a study of these cases, Foucault concludes that the 
_ erroneous conclusions arrived at by children fall into different 
- groups, which he essays to classify. He says: 


‘Let us begin with a case whose interpretation is uncertain, but 
which appears to me to throw light upon several types of infantile 
reasoning. Ireproduce in full the account given by Mademoiselle 
-Latzarus. ‘A little girl of four affirmed against all the evidence 
to the contrary, that while out walking she had seen an aged 
and feeble lady of her acquaintance climbing up a ladder. The 
child was rebuked and treated as a little liar. It turned out 
that the little maid thought of the insides of houses as being like 
those of churches, without different stories, and she actually 
thought that the people-she saw standing at windows were 


or 


perched upon ladders. She did not understand her mistake until 
she herself had changed her abode.’ 

“The assertion made by the child was the expression of a per- 
ception. But it is obvious that it results from two successive 
intellectual acts—one is recent and consists in applying to a 
perception a method of anterior interpretation; the other act is 
this method of interpretation, and may be comparatively old.” 


M. Foucault analyzes at considerable length the cause of the 
erroneous conclusion formed by the child. He then discusses 
the different methods by which the mind operates, which he 
classifies as follows: 


““(1) Deductive reasoning; 

““(2) The inductive reasoning of the scientist, in which a 
patient accumulation of various facts furnishes proof to a critical 
mind; 

‘‘(3) Cursory or ordinary induction; the acceptance of a gen- 
eral proposition upon the basis of facts which may justify a 
hypothesis but do not constitute a proof; 

‘“*(4) Belief founded upon the association of ideas or images— 
upon that consecutive series of thoughts which imitates the rea- 
soning process, but which must be distinguished from it, as is 
pointed out by Leibnitz, and which differs from cursory induc- 
tion in that it forms a conclusion about a given present or future 
fact, from a fact in the past; 

““(5) Perceptive belief, which I need not define further after 
the explanations given above. 

“Of these five modes of discursive thought, only the first two 
belong to the rational logic of the scientist. The third belongs 
likewise to the scientist, provided his mind assumes the critical 
attitude, and is ready to doubt or to refuse adherence to the belief 
first formed; but a belief formed in this manner lacks proof as 
much as do associative belief and perceptive belief.”’ 


It is evident that the last three classes of belief, or of processes 
by which certain conclusions are formed, are those with which 
the logic of the child mind is concerned. The psychologist pro- 
ceeds to give other instances of childish reasoning which support 
his argument. Thus, a child of three said that the Virgin Mary 
had given her a peach. On inquiry it was found that she had 
received the fruit from a young girl wearing a white dress with a 
belt of pale blue ribbon, which reminded the child of the statue 
of Our Lady of Lourdes, which she had seen. Again, a little boy 
who had been taken on a trip insisted that he had passed through 
a country where the people and houses were no bigger than his 
playthings. It turned out that in traveling over a viaduct be- 
tween Grenoble and Marseilles he had seen houses and cattle in a 
distant valley. As M. Foucault remarks: 


“Thus this child perceived the houses and animals by means of 
images derived from his toys, and these illusory perceptions were 
favored by the distance, as analogous illusions are favored in other 
circumstances by obscurity or by the effacement of forms or by 
the confusion of sounds.” 


In another case a boy of six, hearing the word ‘‘death,’’ re- 
marked with wisdom, apparently beyond his years, ‘‘when one 
is dead one blooms again.’”’ But this apparently precocious 
remark was explained when in walking in the garden, the child 
pointed out a tree which had been apparently killed in a storm 
but had begun once more to blossom. Various other illuminating 
instances of mistakes due to erroneous premises are cited by the 
writer, one or two of which follow: ~ 


“A teacher asked her class which of them had been to Mar- 
seilles; one little girl raised her hand, much to the astonishment 
of the teacher, since she knew the family well and had never 
heard such a trip spoken of. On inquiring into the matter, she 
was told by the child’s parents that they had been in the habit 
of showing her two large sea-shells with the remark ‘You were 
born in one of these; we fished you out of the sea at Marseilles.’ 
Again, an urchin asked his mother to tell him what a legend was. 
His little sister, five or six years old, proffered the information 
in these words: ‘I know what it is, it is a big beast, with horns 
and claws and a great beak.’ When her mother denied this, the 
child ran to fetch a book in which was a picture portraying a 
monster such as she had described and bearing the title ‘Arabian 
Legend.’”’ 
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THE PRINCE AND THE POET 


NGLAND’S GRAND OLD MAN of letters entertains 
the young Prince of Wales. ‘‘In ancient Ireland, if we 

may believe the neo-Celts, this would have been a mighty 
honor—for the Prince,’ says a writer in the London Weekly 
Times, who remembers that countries could be named where, 
till recently, ‘‘the honor would have beenall the poet’s.”’ Journal- 


istic suavity finds it ‘“‘both safe and reasonable to say that in 


LITERATURE AND THE THRONE 
The Prince of Wales in the garden at Max Gate, ‘‘Casterbridge,’’ with the Wizard 


of Wessex, Thomas Hardy. Mrs. Hardy is also present. 


this quiet meeting the Prince and the Poet will each confer an 
honor on the other.” The meeting came about during one of 
the Prince’s visits about England, taking him on this occasion to 
Somerset, Dorset and Wiltshire, the very country which Hardy 
has transferred imperishably to his books. The Royal Family 
have seldom shown much interest in literature beyond signing 
the warrants for titles which have in recent years come into vogue 
for artists as well as for*brewers. It is not reported that the 
Prince had anything to say about ‘‘The Dynasts’ or ‘‘The 
Mayor of Casterbridge,” but no doubt Mr. Hardy could talk 
on any subject that interested the Prince. 
establishes an entente between them: 


The writer here 


“Thomas Hardy has had many an official stamp put upon his 
greatness, at the head of them that Order of Merit, which is the 
rarest and the proudest reward of intellectual achievement; but 
very seldom is it a poet’s privilege to entertain familiarly the 
Heir to the Throne. On the other hand, we see an aged man of 
genius, who all his life long has been studious to keep himself and 
his private affairs out of the glare of publicity, opening the doors 
of his home to a young man who, whatever his personal tastes, is 
prevented by his own arduous ealling from being more than a 
casual student of literature, a young man whose every movement 


is watched by countless eyes, to be shouted from the housetops 
by a thousand voices. 

“When Thomas Hardy was born, in a village near Dorchester, 
the Prince’s greatgrandmother, Queen Victoria, had not been 
quite four years on the throne. Sixty years later the poet, on. 
the night of her death, was to celebrate her in a ‘Reverie,’ in 
which, piercing, as his way is, through the obvious, he saw that 
beyond the purposed life, ‘serene, sagacious, free,’ which had 
made her ‘the norm of every royal-reckoned attribute,’ there 
might yet be some deed of hers that, lying hid from 
her own age, would be most bright in eyes to be. 
Two decades and more have passed; and the poet, 
on this side of the Great War, having sung of the 
men who marched away, of the women who stayed 
at home, of the great silence that fell with the 
Armistice, is still an active force, a poet in being, 
whose new work is read with fully as much admira- 
tion by the youngest lovers of poetry as it is by 
their elders. There is no equal instance in our 
literature, nor perhaps in any other, of such long 
vitality of the poetic fire. 

“He began writing fiction—for a livelihood, as 
he said, but also, as it is easy for others to see now, 
through artistic impulsion. And then, from ‘Des- 
perate Remedies’ to ‘Jude the Obscure,’ canie that 
long series of novels which, little by little, with many 
a setback and disappointment, won him at last a 
position among the very greatest of the English 
novelists.” 


Hardy’s creed, which has troubled so many 
earnest souls, is neatly exprest in the following: 


““He saw very early that the world was not con- 
ducted for the convenience of man, and that man 
had very little say in its conduct. He could not 
accept, and would not pretend to accept, the faith 
that a beneficent power was at work to bring things ~ 
right for man in the end. And being sensitive, to a 
rare degree, to the sufferings of all created things, 
and quick and deep in pity, he was moved at times, 
as all great minds have been moved, to outery, to 
rage, to bitterness. He saw man rich in good-will, 
in love, in the worth of what the New Testament 
calls charity, and yet unable to find not merely the 

satisfaction of his urgent desires, but the expression — 
of his good-will, because of what for the moment might be called — 
the force of mere circumstance. But he could only be justly { 
called a pessimist if it could be proved that he had lost his faith — 
in man’s good qualities. And that he never has. His novels — 
went on showing the potential nobility of man persisting, as _ 
natural beauty persists, through incessant struggle against forces } 
of which he had no knowledge and over which he had no control. 

“It was in 1897 that people began to say Mr. Hardy’s work was ; 
done. In the following year he put out a volume of lyric poems, 
mainly earlier work. Nothing more was heard of him for five 
years. And then—suddenly, to most of us—there came the first 
part of that colossal achievement, ‘The Dynasts.’ His work was 
done? If this monstrous undertaking could be earried through 
with success, it looked as if his work was only just begun. And 
so it proved. 

“The last part of ‘The Dynasts’ was published in 1908. Mr. 
Hardy was well over 60 years of age. And once more, tho not 
wholly to the surprize of his admirers, he began anew. He has 
since revealed, volume by volume, the treasures of lyrical poetry 
which had lain stored in manuseript and in his mind through all 
the years of labor on the novels, and new stores that were ready 
for expression now that the time had come. He justified his 
own. early faith in himself as poet; he proved to a good many 
students of literature that, altho his novels might be among the 
best in our literature, his poetry was a yet more special contribu- 
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tion to it. It will not be surprizing if to future times Mr. Hardy 
is a poet who wrote great novels, not a novelist who wrote very 
original and interesting poetry. 

“The capital significance of Mr. Hardy’s lyrical poetry to our 
own age is this: that, becoming public at a period when poetry 
was, as one might say, in the melting-pot, when old usages and 
forms and principles were being cast aside and urgent youth was 
trying to tear beauty with rough strife through iron gates of 
ugliness, Mr. Hardy’s poetry showed that old forms were capable 
yet of infinite variety and expansion. He has shown that a poet 
may still say precisely what he thinks and feels, and say it 
musically and beautifully—has he but the wit, as Mr. Hardy 
has, to refashion the old into the new and the entirely personal.”’ 


In the account of the Prinée’s journey there is an interesting 
evocation of the literary significance of the country through which 
he passed: 


‘All day long the Prince’s motor-car sped through Mr. Hardy’s 
world; not only through the very country which the great writer 
has transfigured for so many of us by the shifting lights of his 
genius, but the country he has peopled with characters that do not 
die like mortal men and women. Here are houses, farms, cot- 
tages, beautiful with the time-worn loveliness of Wessex; but 
their beauty is overlaid by their poetical interest, for in them live 
the spirits of Bathsheba Everdene, Gabriel Oak, Eustacia V ye, and 
Tess. Such habitations are familiar, tho we may never have 
seen them before, since Mr. Hardy has the secret of! giving his 
eyes to his readers. And with his eyes they look also at the 
barrows and downs that stretch along the horizon in hues of 
green and purple, brown and gold. 

“The Prince’s route need not be related to Mr. Hardy’s books 

_ by such links as the literary investigator loves to forge. But the 
veritable Hardy air is breathed forth by names like Warminster, 
Mere, Shaftesbury, Fordington, Poundbury Farm, Maiden 
Castle, and Upwey. 

“The road into Dorchester cuts deeply between high, wooded 
banks. The banks were filled by children in simple, pretty 
dresses; while the road was kept by Boy Scouts and Girl Guides, 

who showed once or twice, when there was a mild rush, the 

_ mingled tact and determination of London policemen. A blazing 
sun from a quite blue sky brought out the color wherever it 
showed among the rich green of the trees or in the heat of the 
beflagged and bannered road. The children’s sweet, trained 
voices rang out in the chorus from ‘The Dynasts,’ specially set 
to music :— 


a3 Now a stirring thrills the air 
Like to sounds of joyance there, 
That the rages of the ages 
; Shall be cancelled, 
7 And deliverance offered from the darts that were; 
Consciousness the will informing 
Till it fashions all things fair. 


““At the top of the road the Prince was received by the Mayor 
and Corporation in a covered stand, where Mr. Hardy had a 
place. His Royal Highness was then conducted, through lines 
of the Dorsetshire Regiment, to a new Territorial drill-hall, which 
he declared open in a short speech. 
“Mr. Hardy was present at this ceremony. From the drill- 
hall he drove with the Prince, amid the cheers of people pleased 
to see the young face and the old side by side, to Max Gate. 
- As for Mr. Hardy, he may be eighty-odd, but his lined counte- 
a nance bore a very alert and cheerful expression, and, if it spoke 
truly, he enjoyed to the full the bustle and color “of the streets, 
and shared to the full in the joy of his fellow townsmen. 
‘“‘The house at Max Gate stands secluded among the closely 
growing trees that overshadow it. There was no mob at the 
gates. The privacy of Mr. Hardy and his guest was respected. 
- The photograph taken after luncheon on the lawn will be the 
sole record of an occasion that, judging from experience in Dor- 
chester and on the road through Wessex, charms alike the fancy 
of the Hardy student and of the man who could not tell how Tess 
came of the D’Urbervilles. . . . . 
“The meeting of the Prince and Mr. Thomas Hardy dwarfed 
every other circumstance of the third and last day of the tour. 
4 It seemed to have struck the general imagination, so much was 
it talked of, so thoroughly did it permeate the day’s pro- 
Mm oeram. ... mit t ; 
“The visit exactly fulfilled the prediction contained in a 
: telegram which reached the Prince at Dorchester from the 
‘Society of Dorset Men in London. It proved “a wunnervul time 
o’rejoicen, vor vlags were a’vlyen, bells a-ringen, an th vo k 
_dress’d up in their Zunday best, wi’ nar a libbet about ’em. 
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A SCHOOL FOR OPERA 


ORDICA, EAMES, FARRAR, HOMER, to go no 
further back than current memory, are names that. 
attest the highest musical talent. Yet it is often as- 
serted that our greatest opera houses are not hospitable to 
American talent. Something no doubt has seemed lacking in 
the operatic training of our host of singers to give them ready 


Courtesy of ‘‘Musical Courier’’ 


HEADS A SCHOOL OF OPERA 


Viadimir Rosing will try to create an all-American opera company 
at the Eastman School of Music in Rochester. 


entree to the houses where the foreign names prevail. The 
Eastman School of Music is setting about establishing a depart- 
ment that will fill the needs of students who have formerly gone 
abroad to acquire training in what in France is called mise-en- 
scene. The announcement, appearing in our leading musical 
journals, is to the effect that twelve scholarships will be offered, 
‘“each scholarship to include tuition fees and $1,000 per year as 
an allowance for living expenses. Candidates for these scholar- 
ships must be American citizens by birth or adoption and must 
have done sufficient study to be vocally finished to sing in opera.” 
The department will be in charge of Vladimir Rosing. Some 
further information is given in Musical Courier: 


“The selection of holders of scholarships in the Operatic De- 
partment of the Eastman School will be in the hands of Mr. 
Rosing. He will hold auditions for candidates in Rochester, 
New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland and probably New 
Orleans. Arrangement for the auditions in the several cities 
decided upon will be perfected as soon as possible, and Mr. Ros- 
ing will make visits to these cities to perfect final arrangements 
and set dates for the hearings, as soon as his work in the summer 
session of the Eastman School is finished. Applications for 
auditions should be sent by mail to the secretary of the Eastman 
School of Music, Rochester, New York. The city in which the 
hearing is desired should be named in the application. 

“During their period of preliminary training, the holders of 
these scholarships will be given opportunity to appear in scenes 
from operas, selected by Mr. Rosing and prepared under his 
direction, in the programs of the Eastman Theater, thus affording 
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the students valuable experience and likewise affording the 
publie opportunity to enjoy the fruits of Mr. Rosing’s work as 
it progresses. When the training thus founded brings its students 
to proficiency for operatic production, and should an opera 
company be established of which Mr. Rosing would be artistic 
director, the students having displayed special ability will be 
employed as members of this company.”’ 


Mr. Eastman, it is said, has from the beginning of his musical 
enterprise considered ‘“‘how most and best it might contribute to 
the advancement of opera,” for— 


““No form of musical entertainment is increasing in public in- 
terest so rapidly as opera. Mr. Eastman deems it desirable to 
furnish the means to enable American singers to obtain the 
necessary training and experience to give them capacity to be- 
come able operatic singers and thus to create a supply of operatic 
artists to meet the growing demand for such artists here in their 
own land. To found in the Eastman School a training that 
builds on solid artistic foundation and fits the student for a part 
in opera production of high standard; to provide the opportunity 
and equipment for such opera production and to aid the establish- 
ment thus made to grow into a producing center from which opera 
appreciation and opera performance in the entire country as well 
as in Rochester may be enriched, is a part of his vision of useful- 
ness. Of his motives and plans Mr. Hastman says: 

‘“*T look upon this opera enterprise, which we are now begin- 
ning, as one which is designed to lay a broad foundation for 
future work in behalf of opera and in behalf of appreciation of 
opera. It should not be looked upon as designed for the mere 
giving of a season or a few productions of opera here in Rochester 
at some stated time. It is rather to be viewed as a beginning for 
which progress to important achievement for music studeuts, for 
music publics and for musical growth is the motive. 

“*T have not decided upon this project without consideration. 
I have been told by qualified judges that it is not only feasible 
+o develop such a department of work as we are planning here in 
Rochester, but that it is also a proper utilization of certain ad- 
vantages which we enjoy to a unique degree. The music school 
may be counted on to furnish the complete personnel for opera 
production; we have an orchestra amply capable of superior 
playing of opera scores; we can develop other accessories to 
operatic performance and we are prepared, if the time comes 
when this appears desirable, to make our own scenic productions. 

“The theater affords an admirable supplement to the technical 
training which Mr. Rosing will undertake. Therein students 
whose proficiency warrants it, can gain the valuable experience 
which comes only with public appearances. I believe this union 
of theater and school gives us special advantage for the work. 

““We have confidence that in Mr. Rosing we have the man 
to lay the foundation of which I speak, and to build upon it. 
He comes here to do no experimental work. He has produced 
opera in London with great suecess. He is master of the art 
principles and methods by which the Moscow Art Theater has 
accomplished results challenging international attention.’’’ 


The requirements for becoming beneficiaries of the new 
scholarships are summarized here: 


“Candidates must be citizens of the United States by birth or 
adoption and must be vocally finished to sing operatic music. 
Men must be between twenty-two years and thirty years and 
women between nineteen and twenty-six years. Candidates 
must be free from physical defects and in good health; they must 
be unbound by any contracts to teachers or managers, and they 
must be graduates of a high school or school of equivalent rating. 

“The application blank is in the form of a questionnaire, and 
the replies will put the Eastman School authorities in possession 
of the information desired to determine whether an audition 
is advisable. Each applicant is questioned closely as to study, 
experience in public performance, comprehensiveness of training, 
to include theory of music and ability to play as well as sing, and 
as to freedom from contracts of any sort and willingness to sign 
a contract for appearances with an opera company, if one should 
be formed, for a period of three years at suitable terms. 

“The scope of this enterprise by the Eastman School is claimed 
to be broad and far-reaching, and the promoters state that the 
young singers who may be chosen for the scholarships offered, 
and who may prove themselves of capacity for opera performance, 
have a unique and promising opportunity. 

“Vladimir Rosing, director of the department, will hold 
auditions in New York, Chicago, Boston, Cleveland and 
Rochester.” 
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LITERARY PRIZES IN FRANCE 


HE FRENCH LOVE TO GIVE PRIZES. Without 
them literature would seem likely to go bankrupt in 
Tho when a Frenchman implies this in the 


| 


j France. 


recent instance of Paul Morand receiving the Renaissance prize, 


we credit something to French irony and esprit. _Morand’s two 
recent books, ‘‘Ouvert la Nuit” and ‘“‘Fermé la Nuit,” are 
brilliant sketches of life which show that the modern Frenchman 
is far from being the insular person that he formerly was. The 
former of the two books has just appeared in a translation under 
the title of ‘‘Open All Night,’’ and the likelihood is that its 
opposite will follow. ‘‘Poet-diagnostitian of the men and 
women of Europe” is the title given Morand by a writer in the 
Paris Figaro, where we find these lines characterizing his literary 
and personal equipment: 


‘‘Tf there exists a really original writer to-day, Monsieur Paul 
Morand is indeed the man. He may have been under certain 
influences, even very dissimilar ones. 
make as long as he has so admirably assimilated them? 

‘Tt is customary to compare him with Jean Giraudoux. And 
yet at bottom there is nothing less alike than the work of these 
two writers, altho both of them will repay reading... . 


What difference does it 


‘*We saw Monsieur Paul Morand in the offices of the Nowvelle ~ 


Revue Frangaise a few minutes after the jury had made known 
their vote. He is a young man; tall, slender, very dark; his hair, 
which is parted, is smooth and black. His thin supple hands 
betray his nervousness. He smiles very pleasantly. His 
features both show and conceal his emotions. He speaks 
distinetly. There is something of the Japanese about him. His 
voice is soft and clear. Moreover, he dresses in very good taste. 
He says: 

“Tt is thought that I am a very young writer and that 
Fortune has smiled on me from the very start. Unfortunately, 
this is not the ease. Iam 35 years old. I began to write when 
Iwas 15. You see I have already 20 years of letters behind me. 
What I do, my manner of writing (no matter what opinion one 
may have) is not done extemporaneously. I have traveled a 
great deal. I have made numerous stays in Italy and in Ger- 
many. 
then two years in Madrid and four years in London.’ 

“Some one asked Monsieur Paul Morand if his first poem 
had not been inspired by Dada. The author of ‘‘Fermé la 
Nuit” smiled with Oriental urbanity: 

“Certainly not,’ said he. ‘But don’t pin your faith in a 
denial. These young men seem to me to be full of resource and 
very intelligent. Dada represents the poetry of a visionary .. . 
it is the poetic enthusiasm of the subconscious. All that I have 
ee has always been premeditated and thought out before- 

and.’ 

“When asked which of his books he liked best: 

“The one entitled ‘‘Feuilles de Temperature.’ It seems to 
me that there is in these poems the essence of my beliefs and 
feelings under a lyrie exterior.’ 

‘And again Monsieur Paul Morand smiled neither boastfully 
nor modestly.” 


Morand was thought a likely candidate for the Flaubert prize, 


which brings a much larger sum. The success of the first of 
the two volumes of sketches gave the impression that he was 
not in need of a prize. ‘Just as tho these prizes were meant 


to be acts of charity and not to single out merit,” remarks | 


Le Figaro, adding that -‘‘in the same way one might have pro- 
tested the awarding of the Goncourt prize to Marcel Proust in 
1919. Elsewhere in this same paper Hervé Lauwick takes up 
the theme: 5 


‘Some very serious lessons are contained in the events of the 
last few days. Monsieur Paul Morand, one of the few young 
men who are not territorial reservists, has just received the 
Renaissance prize. This evidently is a very brilliant occasion, 
and no once ean congratulate him more cordially than we. 

“On the other hand, what has happened to him is serious 
enough, as he was one of the most likely competitors and the 
probable winner of the Flaubert prize, endowed to perpetuate 
the memory of the inventor of the rifle. 


_. “The Flaubert prize represents a considerable sum of money, 


I lived a full year at Oxford; another year in Rome; | 
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as in the literary world all sums are to be taken into considera- 
tion, but more so the largest ones. 

“As a result of winning the Renaissance prize Monsieur Paul 
Morand is no longer a probable entry for the great Flaubert 
prize. He is in the position of a brilliant athlete who finds him- 
self disqualified for the Olympie Games because he has won a 
sack-race. 

‘“Undoubtedly, both prizes confer an equal honor on the re- 
eipient. Only their money value is not the same. But that isa 
trifle. Monsieur Paul Morand, who had the right to count on a 
torpedo-boat for this summer, is about to be suddenly reduced 
to buying a small motor-launech. Yet the press has shown us 
that he has cut a good figure. He is a fine fellow.” 


Persiflage aside, Mr. Lauwick finds a real topic for discussion 
in considering the ultimate usefulness of literary prizes: 


“The members of the jury learned, just as they were about 
to award the Renaissance prize, that a writer, who had been 
among the best, was very sick and in sadly reduced circumstances. 
So Monsieur Henri Lapauze did a very kind act, which naturally 
won the praise of all, and Madame Colette, obeying only the 
dictates of her heart, hurried to the hospital to bring the un- 
fortunate man the check. ; 

“Tt reads like a scene from a fairy-tale, and the finish is to be 
seen immediately, just as clearly as are the dresses of the fairies 
when they flit around the little princess drest in gold, or when 
they hover over the bedside of those who are in want. 

“This literary prize will show very forcibly that a writer 


endowed with the greatest talent can and might die of hunger 


in 1923. If the Renaissance prize served only this purpose, we 
should be eternally grateful to it. 

‘What we have needed for a long time is a Society to Dis- 
courage Letters. A really sufficient number of great writers, 
who ean hardly earn as much as a seller of newspapers, will 
never meet together to proclaim this great truth. 

‘‘Young men, if you are desirous of dedicating yourselves to 
literature, understand clearly that you will end up in a hos- 
pital. 

“Tt pays better to become a barman than to compose ‘Open 
All Night’; it is more profitable to hire out boats than to write 
‘The Lake’; it is better to sell candles than to write ‘The Chan- 
dler.’ Better prospects await the watchmaker than merely 
to write ‘In Search of Lost Time.’ 

“Tf you have not realized this yet, undoubtedly it is because 
an intellectual man ean be also unintelligent. Put your faith 
in Talleyrand, who was both an intellectual and intelligent. 
Hammer in nails, be a taxi-driver, pick peas, and don’t forget 
this wise remark which ought to be engraved in golden letters 
on the front doors of all Faculties of Letters: ‘Never Become 


an Author.’ ” 


ENGLAND’S MOST POPULAR ACTRESSES 


OT MANY of the younger English actresses of stellar 
rank have been seen much in America, tho leading actors 
have been frequent visitors. A guessing contest as to 

which are the ten most popular actresses would leave many of 
us mystified. Yet two out of the three prize-winners in the 
London Bystander competition have been seen on the New York 
stage, and six at least of the ten who led in the voting have 
played at some time in America. The Bystander gave out twenty 
names and asked its readers to vote for ten, offering three sub- 
stantial prizes to any who chose in the proper order the ten who 
emerged victorious. The poll, which was limited in time, brought 
out nearly 200,000 votes, and no one guessed the exact order of 
preference. Those interested in mathematics may figure on the 
problem of chances of any one of the contestants. However, the 
question of who is Britain’s favorite is settled in favor of Miss 
Gladys Cooper, sometimes promised to our stage, but never, we 
believe, reaching it, tho she paid this city a visit last year. The 
second is Miss Fay Compton, granddaughter of Virginia Bate- 
man, who was one of the child actresses of the American stage. 
The thirdis Miss José Collins, well known herein musical comedy, 
and daughter of Lottie Collins, whose memory is associated with 
the popular song ‘“‘Tarara Boom-de-ay.’’ The competition arose, 
says The Bystander, over ‘“‘the controversy between leading 
theatrical managers, famous producers, playwrights, actors and 
actresses, critics and the public generally”’ as to who is the 
most popular actress of to-day. ‘‘There was a difference of 
searcely a thousand votes between the first, the second, and the 
third,’ continues The Bystander, seeing in this ‘‘a fact which, 
having regard to the huge poll, is eloquent of the extraordinary 
and almost equal public popularity enjoyed by all three of these 
famous actresses.” The following ten of the twenty candidates 
concerned were voted the most popular in the order named: 


1. MISS GLADYS COOPER 6. MISS SYBIL THORNDIKE 

2. MISS FAY COMPTON 7. MISS PHYLLIS DARE 

3. MISS JOSE COLLINS 8. MISS PEGGY O’NEIL 

4. MISS MARIE LOHR 9. MISS PHYLLIS NEILSON-TERRY 
5. MISS IRENE VANBROUGH 10. MISS PHYLLIS MONKMAN 


The British Empire abroad as well as at home took part in the 
voting, yet no one voter of the 200,000 gave the full ten in the 
correct order. 


CAN CHRISTIANITY LIVE WITHOUT A CREED? 


RE CREEDS NECESSARY? to put without gloss a 
A question that at times presents itself just as plainly to 


many people, both in and out of the Church. Do they 
formulate and hold all the truth, and is belief in them essential 
to the salvation which humanity instinctively seeks? The 
question has been argued since a credo was first made the sine 
qua non of membership in the great Christian body, since re- 
ligion was first locked in a formula, as some would put it, or, as 
others would say, since truth was first wholly, and for all time, 
revealed. Many churchmen, perhaps the majority, still place 
all their reliance on some traditional formula; it is to them the 
lamp which lights the way. 
Others, equally as loyal to the 
truth as they see it, do not 
“bind thew thoughts into a 
bundle of words.’ As we 
know it to-day, the difference 
between the two parties in 


the Church is this: one 

affirms that Christianity, Down to the tomb; and dark brains coldly skilled 

while it involves spiritual. In knowledge to pull down but not to build— ; 
experience, is based on a Lone spirits on the narrow bridge of Time, 

set of doctrines infallibly Heart-sick for heights that challenge them to climb, 


established; the other asserts 
that religion is contained in 
no formula, but is an ex- 
perience of the 
God, a thing that grows, so 
that it sloughs off old intel- 
lectual interpretations as it 
takesonnewones. Toreturn, 
then, can one be a Christian 
without following any set doctrine? Also, should creeds be used 
as a requirement for church membership? And is an individual 
loyal to truth who repeats a ereed publicly and interprets it 
privately? The World Tomorrow (New York) puts these ques- 
tions to three men of mark in the Christian Church who are of 
divergent institutional backgrounds. One lives without a 
ereed; the second would drop the creeds as stumbling-blocks 
to ‘true Christian progress’’; and the third would use them only 
as guide-posts. To those who disagree totally with the three 
opinions they will at least afford basis for further argument. 

““T have never subscribed to any official creed, have never 
signed one, nor repeated one,’’ writes Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, at once the storm-center of recent controversy and the 
acknowledged guide of many who have been spiritually astray. 
“T say this,’ continues Dr. Fosdick, ‘‘in order to assure young 
men and women who want to work in the Church and perhaps 
through the Church’s ministry, that there are Christians and 
ehurches who, believing in doctrine as the intellectual formula- 
tion of the Christian life, do not force subscription to official 
ereeds, nor use them as restrictive delimitations on the minister’s 
thinking.’”’ As this noted minister sees it: 


“The business of the Church to-day is (1) to translate the 
basie convictions of the Christian Gospel into terms intelligible 
to modern minds, and (2) apply those convictions to modern 
cireumstances. Christian doctrine, by itself, like any other 
theoretical construction of the intellect, is abstract and un- 
inviting. But Christian doctrine worked out in life is always 
impressive. 

“Many Liberals seem to think that just because they en- 


soul with 


WITHOUT FAITH 
By Sroxuey §. FisHer 


LAS, the eyes which blinding dust has filled, 
Whose grovelling god lies in the mothering slime; 
And blundering hands that level hope sublime 


But stopped by smothering deeps where light is killed! 
They waste their hearts in faithless, baffling strife, 
Groping in dust for the lost key of life, 

Nor see the stars from midnight march toward dawn; 
Alas, for they beyond the dizzy end 

Of years glimpse not the path that still goes on, 

Nor know in all the vasts of space a Friend! 


—The Christian Century (Chicago). 


deavor to adjust their ideas of religious truth to current methods 
of thinking, the mere rationality of their theology will win their 
ease. As a matter of fact, theology will not win any case, no 
matter whether the manner of thinking be Fundamentalist or 
Liberal. But if we can state the basic truth of Christianity in 
terms consonant with what we know to be true in other realms 
and then ean clothe these ideas in transformed lives and trans- 
formed societies, we shall be stating the case for Christianity in 
its most convineing form.” 


Expressing sympathy for what have been termed the old- 
fashioned defenders of the faith, Henry J. Cadbury, Assistant 
Professor of New Testament in the Theological School of Har- 
vard, says that ‘‘the creeds 
as one usually finds them in 
the churches are not the 
expressions of profound ex- 
perience.’’ Rather, he holds, 


“They are deductions of 
philosophie thought, and in 
most articles are the out- 
come of controversy. ‘Their 
terminology and their polemie 
are both due to the temporary 
world of thought in which 
they arose. As landmarks 
in the history of Christian 
doctrine they have great 
archeological value; as evi- 
dences of ecclesiastical polity 
they are intelligible phenom- 
ena. Their ancient use and 
abuse is a matter of history, 
a lesson sober and instruc- 
tive. One can admire the 
sound moral and intellectual 
instinets which often inspired 
the orthodox partizans just as one can admire the sound 
spiritual and practical nonconformity of their opponents and 
victims. It is not necessary to take sides with the heretics or 
to condemn the orthodox when one expresses dissatisfaction 
with the official creeds. Time has made ancient good uncouth. 
Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, to-day and forever; but the 
background of human thought in which men strive to place 
him is not the same. The inspiring task of relating him afresh 
to our own problems, intellectual, moral or spiritual, is only 
hindered by accepted formulas—unless, as no doubt is often 
sincerely and easily done, the intelligent reciter of the creed 
substitutes as he recites it his own philosophical and psycho- 
logical concepts.” 


The most serious defect of the creeds, as Professor Cadbury 
finds it, is that “their intention and use have so often been 
exclusive and defensive, rather than inviting and affirmative; 
excommunicative, rather than communicative. Their positive 
‘I believe’ has become in practise a negative, ‘Thou shalt not 
deny.’”” The difficulty can not be removed by a reformulation 
of the creeds, thinks the professor, for, he goes on, 


“That would only burden our descendants with a new phase 
of our problem. It is not for us openly to flout the old creeds, nor 
privately to whittle them away. They could be quietly dropt, 
both by those who believe them and by those who do not. The 
former especially have a duty in removing a stumbling-block to 
true Christian progress. . 

‘““Eeumenical or national assemblies can insist upon creeds 
only by a recrudescence of medieval intolerance. Rather let 
all men devote their energy to finding truth. Let them realize 
that religious truth no less than other precious things is better 
defended by conversion than by coercion. When men have said 


; 
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LEARNING IN THE LABORATORY OF EXPERIENCE 


Yesterday these young college girls might have been soup-ladlers, cheery dolers of charity; but they are, instead, learning to treat poverty and 


other social ills as diseases to be cured permanently rather than to be temporarily relieved. 


of her “Junior Month” students. 


well what religion has meant to them, let others ponder and ap- 
preciate their words. ‘Those who unite in a general acceptance 
of such varied and unconstrained expressions as may be found in 
the Bible or in the autobiographical and devotional literature 
of an historic denomination may well become members of a com- 
mon fellowship. Thus they will preserve and employ without 
dogmatism the rich heritage of the past, and will permit and even 
stimulate fresh discoveries and expressions of truth in the 
future.” 


Asserting an “irrepressible conflict’’ between new knowledge 
and tradition, both in science and religion, the Rev. John 
Howard Melish, rector of Holy Trinity Episcopal church in 


‘Brooklyn, says that ‘“‘a creed is the quintessence of tradition.” 


If we were compelled to express what many of us believe to-day, 
we would be forced to use the language, the thought terms and 
the knowledge of our time, but the probability is that ‘‘the 
foundation we would accept to-day would not be acceptable 
even to ourselves twenty years from now; and it is certain that it 
would be unacceptable to another generation.” This is not 
meant as an argument against creeds, but, as ‘‘an argument 
against making creeds a final statement, ‘the faith once for all 
delivered,’ a declaration of truth that is not subject to reinter- 
pretation in the light of new knowledge.”’ 

As to the ethics of making mental reservations to a pub- 
licly accepted creed, Dr. Melish remarks that it is a question 
which confronts some men in all the churches, even in the 
ehureh which has no authorized creed. For the church which 
has no creed has at least ‘‘a tradition, or statement of things 
most surely believed among its members.’’ The question can 
not be answered categorically, thinks Dr. Melish; each must 
answer it for himself. 


“But this is a fact; in every communion, even in the Roman 
Catholic, to-day is a growing minority of intelligent people 
who have departed from the traditions of the elders and have 
accepted the new knowledge, and reinterpret the old creeds in 
the light of the facts as they have come to see them. The process 
of change is slower in some churches than in others, but even in 
the most conservative and reactionary body there is some 
change. 

“Tn all the churches are men who have come to see that 
collective life and action, rather than conformity to creed, is the 
basis of the Church. And even as life is more important than 
thought so the religious community is more vital than creeds. 
Creeds ought to be like guide-posts along the automobile high- 
way—to guide the traveler, not obstruct his going. So used, 
they are of great value. They embody the experience of many 
generations, an experience which if learned and heeded will keep 
men from error and lead them into wisdom.” 


Miss Clare Tousley, the director, is in the center 


They have had a strenuous four weeks in the main social fields of New York. 


THE PASSING OF HAPHAZARD CHARITY 


OLING OUT SOUP AND BREAD on Avenue A, or on 
any other similar avenue for that matter, used to be the 
way charity settled to its own satisfaction the problems 

of the poor. Johnny and Susie, or Pietro and Angelica, as the 
case might be, and their respective parents, fared better for a day 
or two; but after the charity basket was emptied they were as 
badly off as at first. More soup and bread were needed. It was 
found that the daily doles of bread and coal didn’t settle anything 
except the immediate cold and hunger. Now we have a pro- 
founder insight into the root causes of poverty, and social wel- 
fare workers give scientific study to the problems of the poor and 
of those who are also otherwise inadequately fitted to keep the 
larder stocked, the coal-bin full and the body fit for toil and play. 
Sociology is raised to the dignity of a science; it is taught in the 
colleges and universities, and for certain girls’ colleges in the 
East a supplementary course, known as “Junior Month,” is given 
in New York. ‘Junior Month’ is made possible by the New 
York Charity Organization Society, an anonymous member of 
which pays the expenses of the girls selected by student-faculty 
committees to take the course in the great laboratory of the East. 

A four-weeks’ program, under the direction of Miss Clare 
Tousley, covers, we are told, the main fields of social work, 
so that the students obtain a well-rounded impression of the seope 
of the profession. These include such branches as family social 
work, medical social service, industrial personnel work, parole 
and probation, child welfare, immigration, delinquency and 
others. The students visit Ellis Island, Bedford Reformatory, 
the Children’s Court, and other institutions of similar character 
as a follow-up on particular lectures. Two generations ago, 
comments the New York Eventng Post, it would have been the 
desire of these young women to ladle out soup at a bread-line, 
or to establish an orphan asylum to remedy the conditions they 
had observed. One generation ago they would have wished 
to help the anti-tuberculosis movement ‘‘or to enter a statistical 
bureau for the determination of a living wage for workers.” 
To-day, however, ‘‘the desire of these college girls is ‘to give the 
individual the right outlook on life’ and ‘to fit him into the place 
where he can do the best work and be happiest and most useful.’ 
It is the ery of opportunity—opportunity for families to supply 
their own soup, to bring up their own children, to keep their 
health, to be worth a saving wage.” It is suggested that the 
idea might be good for others as well as juniors. 

They were the most illuminating weeks she had spent in her 


whole life. said Miss Ruth Blakeslee, a junior of Goucher College, 
Baltimore, after she had finished this year’s course. Associated 
with her in “Junior Month” were Elizabeth Waterman, Barnard; 
Mary E. Rodney, Bryn Mawr; Katherine Slayter, Connecticut 
College; Ann McCracken, Elmira; Mary Bruyn, Mount Hol- 
yoke; Mary Killam, Radcliffe; Jane Griswold, Smith; Esther 
Briegel, Swarthmore; Janet F. Wurlitzer, Vassar; Mary R. 
Richards, Wells; Carroll McCarty, Wellesley. 

The earnestness of the students, the character of the work, and 
the reaction of the young women to it is recorded in an interview 
with Miss Blakeslee by a reporter of The New York Sun and 
Globe. Says Miss Blakeslee: 


‘Next year we’ll each return to our colleges as seniors, and we 
intend to give both faculty and students the benefits of our 
practical experiences at ‘Junior Month.’ Books are not as 
vivid as your own experiences, of course, but a student needs 
both to be able to make the proper interpretations. In ‘Junior 
Month’ you first hear the theories concerning some branch of 
social work and then you go to see how it works out in practise. 

‘“‘T think you reach the inevitable conclusion that when you are 
trying to do something for somebody in trouble you aren’t 
dealing with an isolated person, but each one as he relates to his 
environment. For instance, the medical social service worker 
knows that a man has tuberculosis and he has been advised to 
go away for two years. Well, he goes away and loses weight 
because he’s worrying about his family or his job, and unless you 
get that whole end of it straightened out, you might as well let 
him stay at home and die. 

“You can’t treat him apart from his family situation. The 
same thing happens in child welfare. There was a youngster we 
heard of whose family didn’t give him proper care, so he was sent 
away for three weeks at great expense. When he got back 
he looked fine, had gained fourteen pounds, and was well. 
Within a month he was right back where he started, so they de- 
cided they couldn’t deal with him alone, but would have to go 
back of him to his environment. They did, and finally his 
mother was taught how to take proper care of her childten; so 
the boy has a permanent promise of health. The probation 
officer at the Children’s Court told us the same thing. He said 
it was no use just to take a delinquent boy away from his parents 
for two years and then let him go back again to the same parents 
same gang and all. The emphasis everywhere in meeting all 
these social problems seems to be getting at the home conditions 
behind each problem, whether it’s with children, sick people, 
prisoners, family deserters or otherwise, and answering the 
question ‘Why?’ Why are they that way and what’s the 
remedy? : 

“Social work is just beginning to interest students in college 
because it is getting down to root causes and not just concerned 
with giving away annual Christmas baskets. The C. O. S. has 
certainly taught us through ‘Junior Month’ that there’s heaps 
more to it than any of us had ever supposed.” 


NO ROOM IN THE MOVIES—A ‘‘round-house”’ to care for 
and return film-smitten girls to their homes has been established 
by the National Board of the Y. W. C. A. at Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia, the nebula of drama from which stars, occasionally 
and only occasionally, are projected onto the silver screen. 
Hollywood, to change the simile, has become the Mecea of thou- 
sands of girls whose only title to hope and ambition is a pretty 
face which they think will ‘‘screen’”’ well, the incautious admira- 
tion of some friendly critic of neighborhood sociables, or a little 
facility in amateur dramatics. They arrive only to find that 
most positions are filled and that stars are not made every day— 
or night. An announcement from the National Board of the 
Y. W. C. A., published in several papers, says that Will H. Hays, 
president of the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America, has moved the organization to donate $120,000 to the 
project. In the same announcement it is stated, in the nature of 
a warning, that girls without professional experience have almost 
no chance of getting into a studio to-day, tho hundreds are 
reported to be so obsessed with their own possibilities as to be 
quitting work and school and starting for Hollywood, seeking 
fame and a million a year. Some are cautious enough to provide 
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fare for the almost inevitable return home; others cast caution 
to the winds and arrive penniless—beach-combers on the strand 
of fame. Places are found for a few. One girl became a hair- 
dresser, another a nurse girl for a noted actress. 

The Y. W. C. A. can not save these girls from disappointment, 
says The Continent (Presbyterian), ‘but it can and does save 
them from despair and ruin.’”’ But, while it appreciates the 
necessity for helping the girls who are already stranded at Holly- 
wood, The Presbyterian believes that instead of making provision 
for this kind of thing, ‘‘it would be far wiser to send out informa- 
tion all over our land, informing parents and girls and advising 
them against such foolish and worthless ambition and the ex- ‘ 
posure of their lives to defeat, if not ruin.” It is urged: 


seupne 


“Let every girl be sent home as soon as possible, and warning 
be sent out that no more are wanted. When a life of useful 
industry is thus supplanted by a life of artificiality, imitation and 
indulgence, we can hope for nothing but breakdown and disaster 
for the rising generation. These well-meaning agencies must 
beware lest they sow the seeds of a nation-wide and generation- 
long misery and shame.” 


THEOLOGICAL JAY-WALKING 


AY-WALKING IS A SHORT-CUT to the hospital, as many ; 
J of our urban pedestrians know to their sorrow, and this 


propensity to cut corners and disregard the rules of the : 
road is also known on the theological highway, where it often has } 
a lamentable end in a spiritual hospital. Along the great high- : 
way of theological thought that has been established through the ; 
centuries, and over which the great track of religious advance is 
passing from the past to the present, observes a writer in The ‘ 
Western Christian Advocate (Methodist), are found men who, : 
under an impulse, disregard the rules of traffic and dart across it, 
seeking the other side. Of course, every road has two sides. : 


There must be the liberal and the conservative side, and a man 
should have the privilege of passing from one to the other. At 
the same time ‘“‘he should remember that the highway is not 
at his disposal, that it does not belong to him for his own private 
and personal exploitation, but that he is a thinking creature, 
seeking his safe course upon it.” Otherwise, his spiritual life 
may be imperilled. ‘‘His intellectual identity, his judgment, 
may be brought into question by a foolish impulse, or by per- 
mitting a blind instinet to carry him into the peril of the 
traffic on the street without giving thought to its danger.” 

The theological jay-walker, under a psychological impulse, 
we are told, thinks it unnecessary to pay attention to the 
traffic of the highway of historic thinking because he assumes 
that he is wiser than his fathers. Under the ‘‘impulse of modern 
criticism” he may take up the verities of the past and the record 
of God’s dealing with mankind in the Holy Scriptures themselves, 
and hold them as of little value, except as they are interpreted 
in the light of his own personal lamps, and under an impulse, 
dart athwart the historic highway of Christian thinking, defying 
all the regulated rights of the traffic as tho they did not exist, and 
as tho they were beneath his consideration.’ In the face of 
“the gathering blindness of agnosticism, infidelity, and atheism” 
the chances are against him for a safe landing on the other side. 
If he succeeds, ‘‘he will be unable to retrace his steps until he finds 
the crossing laid down by the historic laws developed through the 
progress of Christian thinking.” As for the safe course, 


“Man furnishes the explanation of all experiences that become 
a part of his history. He can be explained in himself. The © 
way 1s easy, the path is open. The past does not need to be 
taken into account; the future will take care of itself. Each man 
is a unit for study, a psychological specimen that runs true. to 
ir which eee to all spiritual manifestations. . . 
4 © man passing along the historic highway o istian ~~ 
thought may think-that-he has the pecvilede Leena! ene 4 
Let us remind him * that, this is not true. ‘There is such'a thing ee 
as a theological jay-walker, and short-cutting the traffic of Chris- ; 
tian thought may land him in the spiritual hospital.” > -9-+ <= 
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=== SOUP MAKES THE WHOLE MEAL TASTE BETTER === 


Dg you know why they fairly fly 
To cross the line the winners? 

The boy and girl who finish first 
Get Campbell's for their dinners! 
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ELL Soup CoMPANY 4f¢ F 
MOEN, N.J., U.S.A. 


Every child’s birenrieat! 


“Give your child good health and you have done. 
your chief duty as a parent.” Do you realize how 
important good soup, eaten regularly every day, is in 
building up a sound body? It tones and strengthens 
digestion, keeps the appetite vigorous and eager, and 
makes all the food yield greater nourishment. 
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Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


is eaten every day by millions of people simply because 
they relish its delicious flavor. But this puree of rich 
tomato juices blended with fine butter is also a 
splendidly wholesome stimulant to digestion. 
Tempting for any meal, don’t overlook it for the 
youngsters’ supper, with crackers in it. Serve it often 


-as a Cream of Tomato. 


21 kinds | 12 cents a can 
9 
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Unsolicited contributions to this department cannot be returned. 


ONE of Katherine Mansfield’s poetry 

has come under our notice so far. 
Perhaps there is more to be given the world. 
This one in The Adelphi (July) was written 
in memory ‘‘of her passionately loved 
younger brother,’ Leslie Heron Beau- 
champ, who was killed in France in Octo- 
ber, 1915, at the age of twenty-one, barely 
a week after leaving England for the front. 


TO L. H. B. (1894-1915) 


By KATHERINE MANSFIELD 


Last night for the first time since you were dead 

I walked with you, my brother, in a dream. 

We were at home again beside the stream 

Fringed with tall berry bushes, white and red. 

“Don’t touch them: they are poisonous,”’ I said. 

But your hand hovered, and I saw a beam 

Of strange, bright laughter flying around your 
head; 

And as you stooped I saw the berries gleam. 

“Don't you remember? We called them Dead 
Man's Bread. 

IT woke and heard the wind moan and the roar 
Of the dark water tumbling on the shore. 
Where—where is the path of my dream for my 

eager feet? 
By the remembered stream my brother stands 
Waiting for me with berries in his hands. ~ 
“These are my body. Sister, take and eat.” 


Tuat small company of energetic spirits 
who don hob-nail shoes, and love climbing 
will contest Mr. Middleton’s lines in The 
Bookman. But the great majority of us 
prefer a level highway, and are well content 
with his philosophy: 


MOUNTAINS 
By ScupprER MippLETON 


The mountain seems to guard 
The land that lies behind, 
But I’ve been on the other side 

And know what one can find. 


The houses, roads and streets, 
The menfolk and the ladies, 

Are pretty much the same one meets 
In Buffalo or Cadiz. 


A mountain can be stern 
To human hand and toe— 
And on the other side we learn 
What we already know. 


No mountain have I found 

That guards a single thing. 
Instead of up, I go around 

And take what highways bring. 


Printed in The Call, these lines will no 
doubt carry a social significance for some; 
others may be content just with its lyri- 
eism: 

SONG OF THE ARKANSAS 


By Joun CRAWFORD 


Up the Arkansas I come, 

Bringing all the might of Spain 

To the wilderness: 

De Soto, 1, Spanish explorer. 

Up the Arkansas I come, 

Bowed by stalwart warriors, 

Brawny, naked redskins; 

Softly their paddles splash in oily water, 

Cleanly they cut through the yellow waste of 
water, 

And the music of the dripping water 

Sings to me of Spain. 


As I ride, as I ride, 

Peering sharp to either side, 

Trees and bushes crowd to see 

Spain go by. 

Straight ahead the round, hot sun-disk— 
Glare I can outstare— 

Tilting gold upon the river, 

Spilling a golden footway on the river, 
Trailing a gleaming train upon the water: 
The darkness is a nimble Negro slave 
Clutching with dusky fingers at the train; 
And she is a courtly dame, 

Powdered and spangled with good red gold. 


Gold! Gold! 

On the river! 

Alight in my eyes! 

Awkward hands drag a cauldron down the sky, 
Draining a molten blaze into my eyes, 

Flinging a golden fairway on the river. 


Spain is far, 

Spain is far beyond the waters— 

Here, with my sword, 

I will be king; 

On that high rock 

I will sit, 

Taking the tributes of corn and dancing maidens 
And glistening precious things— 

I will be king! 


Dance! Dance! 

On the river, 

Strange bright shapes; 
Toss to the air 

Your burning hair. 


Up the river 

Gray thieves come creeping— 

Faster! Faster! 

Give me the paddle! 

Under their cloaks they hide— 

They are snatching the gold of the river— 
All the gold of the river! . . . 


* * * * * * 


Nightmare creeps upon me; 
Still the adventurous wind 
Sings and romps with the river— 


Up the Arkansas I came, 
Rowed by stalwart warriors. ... 


Mr. Cow ey pours out his reflections in 
a tumbled heap as tho he disdained the 
trouble of arranging hismarks. It is a pass- 
ing vogue; but The Bookman and a few 
others are still hospitable: 


THE STRANGE COMPANION 


By Maucotm CowLey 


There is a man of fire and straw 
consumed with fire, whom first I saw 
once at a dance when nearer and nearer 
there swirled a mist and lights grew dim 
and I came face to face with him 
outlined against me in a mirror 
hostilely staring from a mirror. 


As red as wine, as white as wine 

his face which is not and is mine 

which apes my face’s pantomime 

—he makes a forward movement, halts 

and orchestras in perfect time 

continue ‘‘The Blue Danube Waltz” 
die metrically to a waltz. 


He makes a movement and retires 
this man of straw and many fires 
Iago doubled with Othello 
often I startle up in bed 
to find him lying there my fellow 
often I wish that he were dead 


and hack him often skin and bone 

and dreaming often hear my own 

life’s blood drip on the crumpled pillow 
where once immortal as a stone 

true love lay strangled by Othello. 


Poetry (August) is devoted to the poetry 
of youth, and it starts out with reprints 
from early work of established names 
Next week we will give the youngster: 
themselves a chance. These reprints sery¢ 
two purposes here: to stand as a eheck or 
their elder selves and on their young 
contemporaries: 


HOW A LITTLE GIRL SANG 
By VacHet LINDSAY 


Ah, she was music in herself, 

A symphony of joyousness. 

She sang, she sang from finger tips, 
From every tremble of her dress. 

I saw sweet haunting harmony, 

An ecstasy, an ecstasy, 

In that strange curling of her lips, 
That happy curling of her lips 

And quivering with melody 

Those eyes I saw, that tossing head. 


And so I saw what music was, 
Tho’ still accursed with ears of lead. 


Written at the age of 17. 
From General William Booth, Macmillan, 1913. 


THE FLOWER-BOAT 


> = 


By Ropertr Frost 


The fisherman’s swapping a yarn for a yarn 
Under the hand of the village barber; 

And here in the angie of house and barn 
His deep-sea dory has found a harbor. 


ee ee ed 


At anchor she rides the sunny sod 

As full to the gunnel of flowers growing 
As ever she turned her home with cod 
From Georges Bank when winds were blowing! 


And I judge from that Elysian freight 
That all they ask is rougher weather, 

And dory and master will sail by fate 
To seek for the Happy Isles together. 


Written at the age of 20. 
Published in The Youth's Companion. 


THOMAS HOOD 


By Epwin Ariineton Rosinson 


The man who cloaked his bitterness within 
This winding-sheet of puns and pleasantries, 
God never gave to look with common eyes 
Upon a world of anguish and of sin: 

His brother was the branded man of Lynn; 
And there are woven with his jollities 

The nameless and eternal tragedies 

That render hope and helplessness akin. 


ee Er es“ eT ag 


We laugh, and crown him; but anon we feel 
A still chord sorrow-swept—a weird unrest; 
And thin dim shadows home to midnight ste 
As if the very ghost of mirth were dead— 
As if the joys of time to dreams had fled, 
Or sailed away with Ines to the West. 


Written before the age of 23. 


From The Children of the Night, Richar 
Badger, 1897. Charles Scribner's Sons, 190. 
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Five-passenger six-cylinder touring 
The Standard of Comparison 


N its 1924 five-passenger six-cylinder touring car 
Buick again provides a finer gauge of automobile 
value. Completely new in body lines—with a new and 
more powerful Buick valve-in-head motor, automatic 
engine lubrication, the proven Buick brakes applied 
to all four wheels, and many other distinctive features 

_ -—this car adds measurably to Buick’s achievements. 
~ New, though it is—Buick for 1924 retains all of the 
fundamental Buick principles that for twenty years 
have made Buick “The Standard of Comparison.” 


ee ___..e 
BHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BiULEC K seawall bes. Uni Die ert an 
ee EEE ae 


et 


P BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FU uintT, MICHIGAN 


eS : Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Branches in Alf Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 


Copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood 
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NEIGHBORS AND FRIENDS GATHERED AT MARION TO PAY THEIR LAST RESPECTS 


It was here that there was some difficulty, because Harding’s old co-workers on the Marion Star were not equipped with high hats and frock | 


coats. They argued, bowever, that 


‘“Warren’’ never used to wear a high hat when he worked on The Star, and were permitted to walk in |~ 


the funeral procession, immediately behind Mrs. Harding. 


WARREN HARDING’S 


ROM SAN FRANCISCO across the continent to Wash- 
ington, then back to Marion, Ohio, the funeral train of 
President Harding took its way, bringing forth ‘‘the most 
wide-spread public sorrow and reverence ever witnessed in the 
So our publicists tell us, almost with one 
accord, and there is a note of awe, almost of bewilderment, in 
their testimony to the magnitude and meaning of this great 


history of the world.” 


4,000-MILE FUNERAL 


The tremendous extent and genuineness of the public mourning | 
surprized and startled even the somewhat case-hardened cor-— 
respondents of the country’s large newspapers, and left them 
fumbling for words adequately to express the attitude of the | 
throng. ‘‘‘National sorrow,’ ‘Universal mourning,’ and the. 
like are trite phrases on such occasions as these,’’ telegraphs : 


funeral. 
their feeling, remarks one editorial 
observer, every story 
sent by correspondents, thoroughly 
accustomed to crowds.” The unity 
of America, it seems, somehow found 
expression in this funeral of the na- 
s echief—a funeral, as the editor 
of the Pittsburgh Post points out, 
which 


‘dominates 


tion’ 


has no counterpart in his- 
“in the aggregate of those who 
gathered to show their respect for 
the departed chief.” They came 
by millions to pay thei tribute. 
The assemblage at Chicago alone, 
stretching the railroad for 
twenty-five miles, is estimated at 
1,500,000. The crowds along the 
route in Ohio were ‘“‘so close together 
as to virtually suggest an aisle of 
mourners extending across the entire 
commonwealth,’ Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland it was much the 
What had these people come 
One editor replies: 


tory, 


along 


and in 


same. 


out to see? 


It was not a spectacular pageant they gathered to see; there 
Only a somber train carrying the 
But the people gathered—by mil- 
lions in the aggregate—to stand with bowed heads as the train 
or silently to pass up floral offerings wherever 


were no speeches or music. 
body of the dead President. 


moved by, 
it stopt. 


The amazing outpouring of people, the sincerity of 


“AS GOD FASHIONED HIM” 


The President is quoted as having said, in 
the course of a private conversation, a few 
weeks before he died: ‘‘I know my lmita- 
tions; I know how far removed from greatness 
Tam. But be that as it may, I intend to ap- 
proach every problem with good-will in my 
heart instead of hatred. Most questions which 
are settled by armed force are never perma- 
nently settled. Problems ean be solved funda+ 
mentally only as they are worked out in a 
spirit of neighborly good-will. . . . 

“People may think of me as they please, 
but I shall continue to be as I am, just Warren 
G. Harding as he is and as God fashioned him 
—a man who is trying the best he knows how 
to throw into the discard age-old, discordant 
ways of doing things, ways which never have 
succeeded in bringing happiness into the 
world.” 


President’s bier, 


? 


immobile figures placed with mathematical exactness about 
Day or night the people who peered in. at 
windows have marked them, marveled at aoe rigidity -¢ 
Gites that men could stand so. still.’ 

That is all part of the business of being a “ipkdien! ** pale 
spokesman of the squad that had just come off duty. , 


Charles Michaelson, staff correspondent of the New York World, | 
from Washington on the day of the funeral, but— ‘ 


They are necessary to describe the | 
émotion of the day in Washington. ) 
Women sobbed and openly wept as: 
the cortége passed up Pennsylvania | 
Avenue bringing the dead from the. 
White House to the Capitol. ‘‘Mob : 
psychology”” is another frequent! 
phrase to explain the phenomenon of ! 
uncontrolled grief of strangers for 
a public man, but it does not ade-. 
quately explain. 

It takes more than the ones 
of sentiment to account for people: 
standing for hours under a sun so 
hot that hundreds were prostrated. 
There was the sense of personal i 
as well as of community regr t i 
to-day’s sorrowing. 


Something of the feeling © _ that 
inspired the crowd was understood 
and told by one of the Pe | 
who guarded the President’s: bier 
across the continent. <A ‘sp cia 
dispatch, dated on board the Hardit 
funeral train at Cumberland, Mary 
land, runs: - neem nolan te 


Everybody as noted ‘hea 
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The Hill-Climber 


fer Economical Transportation 


Wherever there are steep hills and mountain trails, the Superior Chevrolet 
leads in sales among all low-priced cars. It climbs steep roads and trails 
with ease, often in high gear, and always without over-heating. 


The power and flexibility of the motor, and the strong, quiet spiral bevel 
rear axle gears that give it this exceptional hill-climbing ability, also en- 
sure quick pick-up in crowded traffic, and steady, cool speed on long trips. 
These desirable qualities are not obtained by the sacrifice of economy ; 
on the contrary, the Superior Chevrolet averages the lowest cost per 
mile per year, price, maintenance and operating included. 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Superior 2-Pass. Roadster - $510 Superior Light Delivery= = $519 
Superior 5-Pass. Touring - 525 Superior Commercial Chassis 425 
Superior 2-Pass. Utility Coupe 680 Utility Express Truck Chassis 575 
Superior 5-Pass.Sedan - = 860 Prices F. O. B. Flint, Michigan 
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vou don’t want to get the idea that it doesn’t mean more to us 
than just holding a pose. I’ve been twenty-seven years in the 
Army, and I am prouder of this than any service I’ve had.”’ 


He. like all others of the guard of honor, wears certain ribbons 
that tell of big"things done, which gives a measure of his apprecia- 
tion of this particular function. 


Photographed by Underwood & Underwood 


AS THE FUNERAL TRAIN LEFT SAN FRANCISCO 


It was the beginning of the greatest funeral in history, a crossing that revealed “‘the power of the 
ties that bind all members of the one great family in a single household that is the United States.” 


“Why,” he continued, ‘‘I wouldn’t give up the memory of it 
for anything you could offer me. Hard? Not so very. You 
see we only stand at attention when we are at stations, or when 
anybody comes into the room—that is anybody but Mrs. 
Harding. When she comes our orders are to draw the curtains 
and leave her alone with him. 

“Some woman that—talk about 
courage—that woman is the nerviest 
I ever met. They all have got it on 
men at that. Take some of these 
Cabinet fellows that come in to stand 
by their chief. Their lips do a lot 
more trembling and they show more 
tears than she does. And hers is the 
rough end of it. 

“The thing that thrilled me most 
about it is how the crowds stand all 
day and all night waiting to honor the 
President. It’s finer in the small 
towns than in the big ones. Through 
Nevada people came hundreds of 
miles over the damndest country in 
the world to take off their hats to the 
dead Chief. The whole thing makes 
you take a long breath and be sure 
the country is where it should be.” 


This feeling that, in some peculiarly 
vital way, Warren Harding’s funeral 
has shown ‘‘the country is where it 
should be” runs through many of the 

columns of newspaper 
“Not during the 
war was there such a manifestation 
of the love for the Union, as personified 
by the fallen leader,’ says the Wash- 
ington Post. This last journey of 
President Harding’s will never be for- 
gotten, adds the Boston Herald, for— 


innumerable 


comment. even 


Copyrighted by the International 


It represents the unity of the nation, all divisions of party and 
ereed submerged and forgotten in the common emotion that fills 
all hearts. Think of it. From the Golden Gate, across the 
mountains and the plains, across great rivers, through swarming 
cities, over the mountains again, at last to halt under the shadow 
of the great dome of the Capitol! And all the way an avenue of 


Floral tributes from kings and rulers of the e 
House with wreaths sent in by 


mourning, a nation bound together tenderly, but firmly, in uni- 
versal recognition of the solemnity and pathos of this home- 
coming. Never before was there such a crossing. 


“Tn the history of this country or of any country, there has 
been no funeral pilgrimage to compare in sustained solem- 
nity with the transit of the con- 
tinent from sea to sea by the train 
that has brought the dead President’ 
home,” agrees the editor of the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger. This writer 
goes on: 


The martyred Lincoln, Garfield and 
McKinley were convoyed or met on 
the way to the last resting-place by 
thousands, silenced and sorrowing, but 
the funeral journeys were relatively 
brief. Such state processionals as that 
of Queen Hleanor from Grantham to 
Westminster Abbey are among the 
‘old, unhappy, far-off things” of 
history. But this home-coming of 
President Harding was with a dif- 
ference. There was nothing per- 
functory, official, coldly planned in 
the spontaneous reaction of the people 
of the land along the whole 3,000 miles. 

From paintless log cabins children 
came, barefooted, berry-stained, to 
watch and feel that train go by. The 
farmer boy paused at his work in the 
hayfield and doffed his hat. At the 
crossroads were merchants and day- 
laborers. Housekeeper and maid 
stood, on the porch together. The 
windows of the factories were filled 
with men and women, employers and employed, reverently 
hushed. The veterans of old wars and new stood side by side in 


salutation of the Commander-in-Chief for whom the flags were 
everywhere half-masted. 
ers’ arms and bidden to remember. 


Infants were held high in their moth-' 
Motor-ears flocked on the 


HIS LAST DAY IN WASHINGTON 


earth were mingled in the East Room of the White 
personal friends and bouquets gathered by boys and girls. 


highways and boats clustered at the bridges over rivers great and 
small. A path was cloven through sorrowful—not curious— 
humanity, and in the populous centers the throngs were dense in 
all-night vigil as well as by the light of day. One impulse moved 
the plowboy in his lonely furrow and the crowd in the metropolis. 
_ What does this unprecedented demonstration mean, this 
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EN MU TIGRAPH | 
SELLS All Over the South | 


If you need more proof that the Multigraph 
will sell Anything to Anybody, Anywhere, read of 
its accomplishments in the South! 

Talk to salesmen who travel this part of the 


country, and they will tell you that selling in the 


South isn’t child’s play; but the Multigraph sells and saves 
and earns down there just as it does everywhere. - 


“The New Multigraph more than 
paid for itself in ninety days,” 
writes the Oliver H. Van Horn Co., 
Inc., New Orleans, La. 


The New Multi- 
graph, illustrated 
above, is the 
simplest form in 
which Multigraph 
equipment is fur- 
nished. It is 
hand-operated, 
rapid, and doesa 
real Multigraph 
job, particularly 
in turning out 


With this Mul- 
tigraph ‘Typeset- 
ter, young men 
and women quick- 
ly become skill- 
ful operators. It 
is convenience it- 
self, and can be 
used accurately 
with a few min- 
utes’ instruction. 


R. A. Snyder, agent for a farm 
agency in Dade City, Fla., traced 
$1390 of income to his New Multi- 
graph, between Jan. 23 and March 
9—just 46 days. 


$150 price asked 
Prices in Canada: $38.00 down; cash price $190.00. AT ntigtaon iiue 


Printing Ink Attachment $37.50. trated above, 


of printing on 
sheets up to 844” 
Sel” 


Coalgate, Okla.: “TI find the Multigraph wie 


of the most useful things in my store. I find it has 


6 


In sending us this picture, Max 
Davidson, retail clothier, Muskogee, 
Okla., writes, ‘‘I enclose a photo- 
graph of the most valuable corner 
in our plant.” 


“We have accomplished results, 
too numerous to enumerate in this 
letter,’’ writes the Memphis Sash & 
Door Co., Memphis, Tenn., boosters 
for the Multigraph. 


The Multigraph Folder SK : ‘ 

Junior, companion equip- : in the business. 

ment to the New $150.00 The two-roll Printing (Be sure you indicate your business.) 

Multigraph ; has a folding Ink Attachment, easily 

speed of 4,800 pieces per and quickly attached to Name : 

hour, hand operated. the. New | Multigraph, City sz State 

Price $100.00 in U. S. A. $35.00 additional, Di 8-25 
Street aes 


more bearing than the local newspapers.” 

Clearwater, Fla.: “‘We agree with what an- 
other user across the street has said, ‘We would not 
want to keep house without it.’” 

Newman, Ga.: “The expense is small when 
compared with the fine volume of business it brings 
tous,” 

El Paso, Texas.: “We believe a conservative 
estimate of what the Multigraph Department saves us 
monthly would be $300.00.” } 

There are sure to be people in your own town 


—probably in your own kind of business—telling the 


same kind of story. Won’t you send the coupon for a copy of 
the Southern Edition of Definite Facts,—which will tell you all about it 
in greater detail? 


The American Multigraph Sales Co. 
1804 East 40th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


ae a 


me mee pee ry RG A EL SA A YD Tp GN NE ST le gm re 


tion) the New Multigraph and explain its possibilities 


r 
| 
| Have a representative show me (without any obliga- 
if 


et ot a ct et lt tt te ee 
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Well —' 
what can | 
you 


| ect 
peated aC 


et the right 
ifndlangailack: 


ES that merely 
throw a short 
bolt across the gap 
between door and 
door-post, no longer 
offer sufficient pro- 
tection for entrance doors. Such 
locks the burglar of today can pry 
or force open almost as easily as 
though he owned a duplicate key. 


But there is one lock which the 
most skilled or reckless house- 
breaker cannot overcome — the 


new Yale Guard Lock No. 92 


shown above. 


For this lock has special burglar- 
proof qualities all its own; at the 
turn of the key, two heavy, hard- 
bronze hook-bolts interlock 
with the strike, immovably held in 
this position by a third bolt which 
wedges the two. 


The Yale Guard Lock can be 
placed on any door in addition 
to its present lock. In appear- 
ance, it is suitable for the finest 
private or business entrance. 


Examine a Yale Guard Lock at your 
hardware dealer’s; operate it for yourself. 
Then you will want one placed on every 
door that stands between you and the 
underworld. 


Have your hardware dealer or locksmith 
put a Yale Guard Lock on for you today. 
An unusual booklet entitled “Ever Examine 
a Burglar’s Kit?” will be sent postpaid on 
request. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. 
: Canadian Works at St. Catharines, Ont. 
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message of the death of one to the life 
of millions? In this passage of the days, 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic through 
the midst of the land, the people have felt 
arare unison of thought and feeling. 

In modern times we have grown ac- 
eustomed to the flash of words from shore 
to shore, as soon forgotten as they are 
quickly sent. But now for four days the 
public mind has been with the dead Presi- 
dent and with Mrs. Harding on that 
journey so different from the other voyage 
outward bound, only a few weeks before. 
In this period of reflection we have seen 
in a new light the smallness of certain 
issues that divided, 
the foree and power 
of the ties that bind 
all members of the 
one great family in a 
single household that 
is the United States. 

Harding, in death 
as in life, has been 
the peacemaker. The 
erief for him has 
brought North,South, 
Kast and West to- 
gether. Section and 
faction are oblivious 
of barriers; in the loss 
the people share as 
one. 


After 
in Washington, of 


the services 


which Lewis C. Sei- 
bold of the New York 
Herald wrote that 
“the dominant note 
of the official tribute 
for the gentle Har- 
ding naturally 
gentleness and sim- 
plicity,”’ the funeral 
train went on, back to 
Marion, Ohio, where 
not so much a Presi- 
dent of the United 
States as plain War- 
ren Harding, country editor, received the 
last tributes of his fellow townsmen. He 
had been looking forward, the New York 
Tribune recalls, to the hour when ‘‘he 
would put on his hat and return to his 
beloved Marion.’ He was rather fond 
of referring to himself, in a playful way, 
as a ‘Main Streeter,” recalls this New 
York editor, and concludes: 


was 


? 


Jeers at Main Street have been a fad of. 
late in certain sophisticated quarters. 
The indictment sounds pathetic and paltry 
enough to-day. Only a sophomoric lack 
of perspective could have framed it. For, 
in truth, our Main Streets are the heart of 
America, rich in aspirations, pulsing with 
energy and strong with the strength of 
right. 

Every American has a home town to 
turn to, and the scene at Marion, for 
all its exceptional dignity, is one that 
every one can picture. Warren Har- 
ding returns to that soil from which he 
sprang, from which he took that rare 
measure of gentleness and nobility that 
was his. 


4 

THOSE OHIO CONVICTS IN CANADA 

OVERNOR DONAHEY, of Ohio, — 
went on a fishing trip into the Cob- 
oconk Lake district of Canada, and took a 
couple of high-class murderers along with 
him. Due to this simple little detail, what 
was intended to be just a quiet private 
fishing trip threatened, for a time, to de- 
velop into an international complication, 
and people on both sides of the border are 
still talking about the matter with varying 
degrees of horror, indignation, or polite 

surprize. 

Tt all seems perfectly simple and natural, 
at least to the Governor and his party, as 
explained by Governor Donahey. He 
needed a good, chauffeur and he needed a 


lithe «me 2 ae 


“EXCESS BAGGAGE” 


—Warren in the Cleveland News. 


. 
& 
good cook to make his little fishing expedi- 3 
tion complete. Warden Thomas, of the . 


Ohio Penitentiary, who was in the Gover- 
nor’s party, kindly supplied both the 
chauffeur and the cook. They were con- 
victs, so they cost the party nothing. Being 
convicts, they were doubtless in need of a 
little outing. The State of Ohio was re- 
lieved of their care for the time being. 
Shouldn’t everybody, asked the Governor, 
have been perfectly happy? ‘ 

The people of Coboconk, however, 
whither the party wended its way, were 
disturbed. There also happens to be a 
Canadian law forbidding persons con- 
victed of crimes involving moral turpi- 
tude from entering within the Dominion, 
so the Canadian Government also was 
disturbed. There seemed to be a tendency 
on the part both of the Dominion author- 
ities and the Coboconk townspeople to 
feel that murder, even second-degre 
murder, could not but involve a certai 
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A woman discovered 
this new use 


She and her husband were 
motoring cross-country. ‘They 
landed in a town one evening 
attera ‘hard wedusty, wall-day 
drive. 

The hotel could accommodate 
them but there wasn’t a bath to 
be had for love or money. 

She was a fastidious person. 
- The room without bath was al- 
most a tragedy. She simply had 
to freshen up before dinner. 

Listerine—occurred to her. 
She doused a towel with it and 
in a jiffy she felt almost as re- 


freshed as though she had had 
her tub. 


So often, time or circum- 
stances do not permit a bath or 
shower. Maybe after a hot 
shopping day; when traveling; 
after summer sports. 

On many, many such occa- 
sions you'll find Listerine a most 
refreshing, exhilarating substi- 
ewe: 

A new use for an old friend 
that we thought you’d like to 
know about—if you had not as 
yet discovered it for yourself. 


BAMBERT PHARMAGCAL COMPANY. 


SAINTS LOUIS. Un Ss A. 
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General Motors 


By providing 
economical transportation 
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HAT does the automobile mean to farm life?” 
The National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
~ merce asked the question of thousands of farmers 
three years ago. 
The farmers and their wives answered. “‘It has 
added 68 per cent to our productivity,” they said, 
“and improved our living conditions more than 
40 per cent.” 


General Motors, a family of many companies 
building passenger cars and trucks, has helped to 


bring better and cheaper transportation to the 
farmer. 
Its motor trucks carry his products to the city 
market or shipping station more quickly and eco- 
y nomically. Its passenger cars bring the shops, 
amusements, social life and schools of the town to 
his family. Miles have been reduced to minutes. 


With the automobile, a second force has been 
at work to bring a new day for the farmer—and 
a new evening, too 


That force is Electricity. 


Maker of passENGER CARS AND TRUCKS 


Buick * Capitrac * CHEvROLET * OakLANp * Oxpsmosne + GMC Tercre 
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helps the farm 


By making 
arm life more attractive 


The Delco-Light Company, at Dayton, Ohio, 
one of the divisions of General Motors, was a 
pioneer in carrying electricity to the farm.. 


Today its service organization extends to every 
rural community, and Delco-Light electric plants 
are providing the modern conveniences and labor- 
saving devices of the city for tens of thousands of 
farms. 


Delco-Light transforms dark homes into bright 
and cheerful homes. It lights the farm buildings 
and frees the hand that carried the lantern. It 

_ pumps water. It turns the cream separator. I 
ews P f Delco-Light 
churns butter and washes clothes. _ . Farm Electric Plant 


Delco-Light lifts the heavy tasks from human pee ee 


shoulders and pays for itself by performing them » Washing Machine | 
in half the time. 


Delco-Light 


By adding its resources to the strength of the 
Water System 


Delco-Light Company, General Motors builds 
added value into each Delco-Light product, and 
assists in giving to the farmer the greatest possible 
value for the money he spends. 


Its Divisions and Subsidiaries make aCCESSORIES, PARTS AND EQUIPMENT 
which contribute to the merit of many trustworthy cars 


Rem ‘ Radiators + Jacox Steering Gears + Fisher Bodies + AC Spark Plugs—AC Speedometers 
oD aloe sean Waring Sigal Hyatt (aah Bearings + Jaxon Rims + Delco Light and Power Plants and Frigidaire 
Brown-Lipe-Chapin Differential Gears Lancaster Steel Products + Inland Steering Wheels + Dayton W right Special Bodies 
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amount of moral turpitude. They ob- 


jected, and the Canadian papers joined in. 
Donahey was disturbed by 
He is said to have explained 


Governor 
this attitude. 


that ‘These boys are not real murderers. 
They were convicted of second-degree 
murder, not first.”” He explained further 


that the murders in which at least one of 
them had been involved had been more or 
less ‘accidental’: there had been trouble 
at a pool-room and when the air cleared it 
was found that somebody had been killed. 


Gray Closed 
Cars with their 
worlds official 
economy chasses 
possess many 
features of de- 
sign which ex 
perience may 
have led you 
to believe were 
impossible in 
low priced cars 


| Courtesy of the Toronto **Globe’* 


for the catch. 


This “accidental” theory sounded like 
very bad humor to the Canadians. How- 
ever, records the New York Evening Tele- 
gram. 


Warden Thomas, of the Ohio Peniten- 
tiary, who is in the Governor’s party, is 
the real humorist, tho. He organized a 
guessing contest for the people of Cobo- 
conk—had them try to pick the two mur- 
derers out of the party. ‘‘They picked the 
superintendent of the machine-shop, Homer 
Price, and my own son, Don Thomas,” 
said he. 


Roadster $490 Touring $520 
Coach - $785 Coupe - $685 
4 Door Sedan $835 
Gray Truck $575 


All Prices F. O. B. Detroit, U.S. A. 


GRAY MOTOR. 


CORPORATION 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CANADA. CHATHAM, ONTARIO 
EUROPE, 63 CHAMPS ELYSEES. PARIS _ 


Nevertheless, the Canadian immigration 
authorities declared that they were going 
to take steps to foree Governor Donahey 
to remove his two convict servants from 
the Provinee. Legally, announced W. R. 
Little, Dominion Commissioner of Immi- 
gration, the prisoners were free, since, 
being in Canada, ‘‘they were no longer 
amenable to American Penitentiary Dis- 
cipline, but had the status of undesirable 
criminal aliens at large.’ The Detroit 
News suggested that, “if the cook and 
chauffeur should desert the ship, the Goy- 
ernor could pardon them forthwith,” 


THE GOVERNOR AND HIS TWO “TRUSTY” 


Governor Donahey is sitting with his hat on; Jennings is fishing; and 
Both chef and fisherman were serving life sentences for murder in the second 
degree when this picture was taken. 


| and thus avert a diplomatic clash between 
the sovereign State of Ohio and the Do- 
minion of Canada. Governor Donahey 
at this point added to the complications 
by explaining that he had already par- 
doned one of the convicts, his chauffeur, 
a man by the name of Jennings, but 
had left the pardon at home in the 
eubernatorial He was merely 
holding the pardon over as a measure 
of economy, until after the fishing trip, 
The Detroit News cheerfully announces 
and explains: 


desk. 


is entitled to an 
apology. His 
also pre- 


Donahey 
50 per cent. 
wise, will 


Governor 
immediate 
critics, if they are 

® 


COMPANIONS 


“Zipi,’’ the chef, is waiting 


pare another 50 per cent. apology an¢ 
keep it e’ose at hand, ready for promp 
use. ; 

The Ohio executive was accused 0 
taking two life prisoners from the Stat 
penitentiary as servants for his party on : 
fishing trip into Canada. The Canadiai 
Government ordered its immigration off 
cers to repel the convicts at the border 
The order was issued too late, however 
the Governor having already reached bi 
camp at Coboconk, Ontario. 

Now it develops that the ae 
against Governor Donahey was alw 
half wrong. The Governor had _ sig 
a pardon for Earl Jennings, one of t 
two lifers, and placed it carefully in 
desk at Columbus. Naturally the Go 
ernor did not issue the pardon before 
fishing trip. Had he done so, Jenning 
might have displayed ingratitude a 
declined to drive the executive’s ¢ 
There is nothing that saddens a man m 
than ingratitude, and Governor Donahe 
wisely took precautions against such 
development. 

The discovery that Jennings is alr 
pardoned should certainly make the Gi 
ernor’s critics crawl. Canadian authori 
may still feel that they have the right 
eject C. Zipriani, the unpardoned li 
servant. But there, too, they will fi 
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product is outstanding in quality. In gas 
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Roper for the ultimate in gas range beauty 
and convenience. 
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difficulty. For Warden Thomas, who is in 
the Donahey party, proudly asserts that 
visitors at the camp will be unable to tell 
which of the khaki-clad men is governor, 
which is ex-lifer and which lier. 


This light and persiflageous attitude is all 
very well for the Detroit editor. Canadian 
editors, naturally, look at the matter in 
a more serious way, to the extent of some 
eolumns of editorial The Governor 
“ought not so far to presume upon his 
official status and on the courtesy of our 
authority to ‘visit the border as to bring 
with him and under his protection men 
against whom our land closed the door,” 
observes the Toronto Mail and Empire. 
The Canadian papers publish also a 
dispatch from Hamilton, Ohio, to the 
effect that: 


County officials here who recall the trial 
of Earl Jennings, one of the two trusties 
taken by Governor A. V. Donahey on his 
northern trip, do not agree with the state- 
ment said to have been made by the Goy- 
ernor to the effect that Jennings “acci- 
dentally”? killed a man in a poolroom. 

Facts as given here are to the effect 
that in 1916 Jennings, a Middletown resi- 
dent, killed two men within ten minutes. 
Accompanied by a man named Allen 
Gravenstein, it is said, Jennings started for 
a walk. ; 

At Grimes and Third streets he is said 
to have broken the neck of a man named 
Brooks, and not more than ten minutes 
later he is said to have killed James Nich- 
olas, on Third Street, north of the Big Four 
Railroad tracks, using a fence paling. 

Gravenstein, indicted with Jennings for 
second-degree murder, pleaded guilty in| 
answer to the charge of manslaughter and — 
was sentenced to an indeterminate period — 
at the penitentiary. : 

Jennings was tried before a jury in Judge ~ 
Walter S. Harlan’s Common Pleas Court, — 
was convicted of second-degree murder 
charge, and was sentenced to life imprison- 
ment at hard labor. 


te 


This bit of information, in spite of the 
fact that Mr. Jennings has been pardoned 
by the Governor and was considered by 
him ‘‘not a real murderer,’’ did not tend to 
reassure either the Canadian authorities om 
the people of Coboconk. The Governor 
said it was all the fault of some tattling 
political enemy, back in Ohio. The Cana- 
dian authorities said the Governor and his 
convicts would have to get out. The situa-_ 
tion was becoming tenser and tenser when, — 
suddenly, it was announced that the Gov- 
ernor was about to return to his native 
haunts. A special correspondent of the 
Toronto Globe, who telegraphed the infor 
mation from Coboconk to his paper, re- 
ported also: 


With him will return his six children, 
Warden Thomas, Don Thomas and the two 
celebrated convicts, Jennings and Zipriani, 
Announcement of this intention was made 
by the Governor following a conference 
with an official representing the Canadiai 
Government. 


But the funeral of the late Preside it 


the United States in the State of which 
Donahey is Governor would inevitably 
have necessitated the return; so speculation 
as to what element was injected into the 
Governor’s consideration by the visit of the 
Ottawa official is useless. 

So has death interposed to draw the cur- 
tain over the unusual situation that has 
made this peaceful place the center of more 
attention than the beauty of its scenery 
and the bounty of its river could ever com- 
mand. 

Early this morning the Governor set out 
on a fishing trip up the winding way of the 
River Gull to Mud Turtle Lake, as much to 
get away from reporters as to catch bass. 

News of the death of the President was 
carried to the party by messenger and 
brought sincere sorrow to the vacationists. 
Expressions of regret and sympathy for 
Mrs. Harding were voiced by the Governor 
and his companions. The former thought 
that the passing of the President was a 
blow to his nation. The Ohio State flag 
flies at half-mast over the Governor’s shack. 

One of the minor incidents consequent on 
the death of the Chief Executive of the 
United States which will stand in the un- 
eventful history of this village is the ter- 
mination it brought to the unusual visit 
from the Governor of Ohio and his chauf- 
feur and cook, and it is improbable that, 
even in the press of a busy official life, the 
memory of this visit will soon be erased 
from the Governor’s mind. 

One of these impressions may be that the 
Canadian summer resort counterpart for 
mosquitoes is reporters. It is almost cer- 
tain that another memory will have some- 
thing to do with the 100-per-cent.-pure 
spring water that was tested by the Di- 
rector of Public Health for Ohio before the 
party left for the Ontario wilds. 

The Governor had a better system for 
mosquitoes than for reporters. He ex- 
plained it to your correspondent in the 
course of conversation. ‘I don’t bother 
the mosquitoes, and they don’t bother me,” 
said the Governor of Ohio. ‘“‘If one gets on 
my arm, I don’t crush it; I brush it off 
gently.”’ And he continued: ‘Once they 
sting, never seratch the bite. That will 
raise a welt. Just leave it. Mosquitoes 
never bother me.” 

He had the same patient manner with 
reporters that he had with mosquitoes. 
But it did not work. Traveling incog. 
from Ohio in an attempt to escape from 
news gatherers, camera men and the prob- 
lems of his office, he was confronted with 
all three when he and his train of motors 
rolled into the quiet summer resort he had 
held in prospect as a haven of rest. 
~ He wanted to be ‘‘just folks”; to paddle 
his canoe up Gull River at dawn and sun- 
set; to play the fish; to feel the cool of the 
clear waters; to hear the boys shouting, 
and with an open-air hunger, to smell food 
cooking. But some one down Ohio way 
“spilled the beans.” 


A serious, friendly and dignified view 
of the matter, especially of the phase of it 
touching on the treatment of convicts, 
is presented by the Ottawa Citizen. 
However questionable Governor Donahey’s 
action in bringing two convicts to Canada 
as servants, comments the editor of this 
paper: 


_ It should serve as a needed object lesson 
to those Canadians whose faith in modern 
prison methods have perhaps been some- 
vhat shaken by the recent Rogers episode. 
1e fact that the Governor was willing to 
ist himself and his sons in the company 
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ScotTissue Towel. Instantly, your hands are 
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of the two convicts serving terms for capital 
offenses is illustrative of the great advance 
in the attitude of vested authority toward 
its charges. 

The Governor’s own statement to the 
press that the aim of the Ohio peniten- 
tiaries is to redeem men is the object not 
only of Ohio prisons but of all modern 
criminal authorities the world over. The 
Governor further stated that there were 
six hundred men on the honor list, all of 
whom slept in tents without guards. 
Two servants at the executive mansion, 
one a gardener, the other a housekeeper, 
were also ‘‘lifers.’”” The Governor’s words, 
“We never have any trouble with these 
men; we treat them as ourselves, and in this 
way many such men have risen from the 
depths,” explain the success of his system. 

The improved modern prison institu- 
tions have not been obtained without 
effort. Since the days of John Howard 
and Appert, prison reformers have had to 
fight against the accumulated prejudice 
of generations. The belief that criminals 
are arace apart, and that the ordinary pub- 
lic are in no way responsible for either their 
misdeeds or their reformation, is very 
difficult to dislodge from the complacent 
hearts of mankind. The publieity given to 
Governor Donahey’s action will perhaps 
direct {public attention toward more 
humane methods of criminal reform. 


THE JEWISH BLOC IN MR. FORD’S 
PRESIDENTIAL PATH 


HERE are several reasons why it will 

be very difficult for Henry Ford ever 
to become President of the United States, 
and one of the most serious of them, 
announces Allan L. Benson, his latest and 
in many respects most intimate biographer, 
lies in Mr. Ford’s attitude toward the Jews. 
It is recalled that he has earned and kept 
“the bitter opposition of the Jews, because 
of the long series of anti-Jew articles in his 
weekly paper, The Dearborn Independent.” 
Mr. Benson takes up the matter in the — 
course of a chapter in his new book, — 
“The Real Henry Ford,’ an authentic 
biography, by Allan L. Benson (Funk & 
Wagnalls Co.). This chapter, one of the 
most illuminating and timely in the vol- : 
ume, gives an inside view of some of Mr. — 
Ford’s policies and political ideas. The } 
manufacturer is revealed in a friendly, but 
apparently quite unflattering way, as the 
possessor of several amazing and original 
beliefs. With regard to the Jewish matter, 
there has been much speculation, says Mr. 
Benson, as to just what started Mr. Ford’s 
opposition. The writer reports: 


ee ae 


Ford himself told me how he came to 
embark on the campaign against them. He 
said he was told things by a Jew on the 
cruise of the peace ship that caused him to 
print the articles. ‘Almost everything we 
have printed was told to me then,” he said. 
What he apparently meant was that dis- 
closures were made to him that resulted 
in the preparation of the articles. 

During the months that I was in Ford’s s 
office obtaining the material for this hoolks 


Ford often talked to me about the Jews. 
He gave me two leather-bound books com- 
posed of articles printed in The Independent, 
and asked me to read them. He quickly 
learned that I did not share his views. As 
I felt that I could not change his attitude 
and was sure he could not change mine, I 
tried to keep away from the subject as 
much as I could, and replied as briefly as 
possible to whatever he said. 

One evening the subject came up again, 
and when I exprest the usual dissent; he 
asked me if I had read the books he gave me. 
T said I had read most that they contained. 

“Well, read them right away,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘and then if you do not agree with 
me, don’t ever come to see me again.”’ 

I was so astounded that he should try 
to bludgeon my opinion in this manner that 
he may have read my thoughts in my looks. 
At any rate, we continued talking, and in 
a few minutes he came over to me, placed 
his hand upon my shoulder and said: 
“You can always come here to see me any 
time you want to.” 

That is one of the great things about 
Ford. If he ever does a thing that he after- 
ward recognizes as wrong, he rights himself 
without delay. 

The Independent articles, as everybody 
knows, were first directed toward the dis- 
elosure of the alleged fact that a world- 
wide conspiracy has long existed on the part 
of the Jews to destroy Christian civiliza- 
tion. The articles also bitterly attacked 
“Jewish international bankers’’ who were 
held responsible not only for exploiting the 
people industrially but for plunging them 
into wars. Ford repeatedly denied to me 
that he felt a particle of antipathy toward 
the individual Jew because of his race, and 
cited the fact that he employed many Jews. 

A few days after Ford had told me not to 
come to see him again unless I changed my 
mind about Jews, he suddenly told me one 
morning that the series of anti-Jew articles 
that had long been running in The Inde- 
pendent would be stopt at onee.- I asked 
the reason. 

‘“There is too much anti-Semitic feeling,” 
he replied. ‘‘I can feel it around here. If 
we were to keep this up, something might 
happen to the Jews. I do not want any 
harm to come to them.” 

I asked him if I might print this an- 
nouncement, and he said I might. There 
was little time to cover the nine miles to 
Detroit to get the news into the een 
newspapers throughout the country, 
Ford sent me in his car with his pees 

That was in January, 1922. The anti- 
Jewish campaign ceased. But Ford never 
changed his mind about the Jews. He 
stands where he ‘stood when he was bom- 


barding them. He mentions them ‘fre- 


quently i in conversation about public affairs. 


Theodore ioorevctth Mr. Benson recalls, 
is said to have predicted that in 1924 Mr. 
Ford would be a candidate to the Presi- 
dency; and now a considerable part of the 
American. people seem to be inclined to 
take the same view... As to Mr. Ford’s 


own attitude toward the matter, reports 


Mr. Benson: 


_ He repeatedly asserted to- me that he 
sought no Presidential. nomination. His 
assertions, however, seemed to be merely 
exercise of the right to keep his aspirations 


to. 


himself until such time as he might care 
reveal them. What those aspirations 
re need not be doubted. Mr. Ford is a 
ormal American. Every normal American 
ould like to be President. 

Ir, Ford’s first’ conception of Hamisele2 as 
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You wouldnt t saw the handle 
off your shaving brush 


Most shaving sticks are as inconvenient to hold as a shaving 
brush would be with the handle cut off. But look at the room 


are worn down. 


This new stick 


is made by the makers 
of the famous Williams’ 
Holder Top Stick and 
Williams’ Shaving . 
Cream with the Hinged 
Gap: ? 


An exact “working model’ of Doublecap 
FREE! 


Here’sa little” ‘working 
of Doublecap. 


you can use. 
enough Soap to let you 
test Williams’ thoroughly. 
Your name and address 
on a post card will bring 
ou, this free ‘stick.’ Or 
‘use the coupon opposite. 


Williams — 


Doublecap 
Shaving Stick 


Doublecap is handsome enough to stand‘ beside your finest toilet articles. 
Its highly-polished metal container will not corrode and is good for years. 
As one soap-stick after another is used up, get reloads from your dealer. 
They cost less than the original package. 
is as simple as filling your pipe. 


for your fingers on the new Williams’ Doublecap Stick. You 
can wrap your whole fist around it. 
hand hold remains the same, even when both ends of the stick 


And this generous, full- 


Williams’ Doublecap gives you the same quick, thick lather, 
the same skin care that has made all forms of Williams’ Shaving 
Soap famous the world over. 


The Williams’ lather has never 


had an equal for making shaving speedy and easy and for 
making faces glove-smooth and perfectly conditioned. 


Doublecap—the newest of the Williams’ Shaving Sticks—is 
typical of the leadership that the J. B. Williams Company has 
unquestionably maintained for over three generations. 


A “working model” of this new stick will be sent you free. 
Send postal or clip coupon below. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Glastonbury, Conn. 


Montreal, Can. 


Putting in a Doublecap ze.oad 
No fuss or bother at all. 
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THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Dept. 88, Glastonbury, Conn. 


Send me the free “ working model” of 
Williams’ Doublecap Stick as advertised. 
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MazDA SERVICE 


A Medium of 
Communication 


AY Ee is not the name of a lamp, but 
the-mark of the research service that 
creates and improves lamps. 


In one aspect Mazpa Service is a medium 
of communication of the Research Labora- 
tories of the General Electric Company. It 


scours the world for new ideas and brings 
them to the attention of the Research Labor- 
atories, where they are tested and selected, 
to be eventually communicated to lamp man- 
ufacturers authorized to use the mark Mazpa. 
It brings the technical problems of the lamp 
factories to the Research Laboratories for 
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i solution. 

& When the mark Mazpa appears on a lamp 
Z it symbolizes the research service that made 
a the lamp possible; it is a guarantee that the 
4 lamp in question embodies the discoveries 
A made, tested and selected in the Research 
3 Laboratories of the General Electric Company. 
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RESEARCH GLEAMS 
Gleam 7 


From 1800 to 1860 the country 
burned either sperm-oil at a cost 
of $2.40, or tallow candles at a 
cost of $5.00 per 1000 candle- 
hours. In 1923 the average 
American pays from seven to 
twelve cents per 1000 candle- 
hours, depending on the type of 
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Mazpa lamp’ used. Research S 
gave us the Mazpa lamp with Zz 
its high efficiency, and Mazpa Hf 
SeRvIcE conveyed the details UU = 


of the discovery to the makers 
of Mazpa lamps, so that light 
might be more plentiful and 
cheaper. 
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THE MARK OF A RESEARCH SERVICE 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


a possible President probably came to him 
when President Wilson induced him to 
become a candidate for United States Sena- 
tor in 1918. From remarks that Mr. Ford 
made to me in 1916 I believe he was not 
then thinking of the Presidency. But it is 
Ford’s nature to try to do everything in the 
biggest possible way, and it therefore 
seemed proper for him to infer that if he was 
to mix in politics he should not stop at a 
senatorship, but should go out for the grand 
prize. 

A remark that he made to me in Janu- 
ary, 1922, seemed to indicate the direction 
in which his mind was tending. We had 
been to luncheon with the full staff of 
executives of the Ford Motor Company. 
Ford and I walked behind the others as we 
returned to his offices. Apropos of nothing 
in particular, Ford suddenly pointed to one 
of his men and said: ‘There is the kind 
of man I would appoint Secretary of the 
Navy.” After that, it did not seem to be 
necessary to pay much attention to Ford’s 
remarks about his lack of interest in the 
greatest office in the world. Men who are 
not thinking of the Presidency do not con- 
sider what men they would appoint to the 
cabinet. Moreover, men in high position 
in Ford’s service have long urged him as 
a Presidential Gaindidate. Ford could have 
stopt them. He let them talk. 


What about the fitness of this admitted 
business genius to be President of the 
United*States? Ford’s enemies say he is 
not fit for the Presidency, Mr. Benson 
recalls. They say that— 


He is ignorant with regard to history, 
principles of government, and of nearly 
everything else that is usually regarded as 
tending to qualify one to fill the highest 
office in the land. Ford is ignorant in some 
respects. So is everybody. Ford’s erities 
are amazingly ignorant with regard t¢ 
many facts as to which Ford is well i 
formed. But the question arises whether 
learning is in itself a qualification for the 
Presidency. Is it not more a question of 
a man’s attitude toward his fellow men? If 
it were otherwise, we should always have 
a great president if we were to elect the 
president of a university. But our experi- 
ence has seemed to indicate that much 
learning does not necessarily make a good 
President, or lack of it a bad one. Wood- 
row Wilson has great learning, but million: 
of Americans regard his administration 
the greatest disaster in American history, 
and eight years of Wilson produced a seven 
million plurality for Harding. Washingt 
was not even a college graduate. Andr 
Jackson had almost no education. Wh 
Lincoln knew he picked up after he left 
school. Learning is a great background, 
without doubt, but it is not the most im 
portant part of a President's equipment. 
What a President does not know he ean be 
told. But no President’s attitude towar 
his fellow man can be much changed after 
he enters the White House. 

Ford’s general attitude toward the rest of 
the human race is splendid. If he were to 
become President and bring disaster to the 
country, it would not be because of his lack 
of learning, or of any defect in his attitud 
toward the people of this country. If di 
aster should come, it would be more likel 
to follow as the result of Ford’s tendency | 
evolve ideas of national poliey, ] 
evolves manufacturing ideas, and p e 


hrough. He has a sure touch in manus 
acturing—his ideas are good. Would they 
ilways be as good in government? 

Ford made statements to me in Septem- 
yer, 1922, that made me feel he might be 
Y dangerous President. I do not know 
whether he meant them or not. I never 
yrinted them, because I did not wish his 
Wall Street friends to have another club to 
1ammer him with. He was not then a po- 
itical factor and it seemed best not to 
srovide his industrial enemies with another 
veapon. Since then, Ford has become a 
dolitical factor and the people are entitled 
0 know everything he thinks about public 
uffairs. 

On my way back from California I read 
~~ the acute diplomatic situation that 
existed between Great Britain and Turkey. 
It looked as if there might be war. Beliey- 
ng that if war should come, propaganda 
vould at once be unloosed to drag the 
United States into it, I stopt at Dearborn 
0 interview Ford. I thought he would 
sound a warning againsi American partici- 
pation in any more European wars. To my 
surprize, he did precisely the opposite. 

“There is going to be another world war 
unyway,”’ he said, ‘“‘and the United States 
should get into it at the beginning and 
slean them all up.” 

I told Ford at the time that I would not 
write the interview and he was quite vexed 
with me. I print it now for whatever it 
may be worth. If those were and still are 
his views, the people will be interested in 
them, and he will no doubt find many occa- 
sions to reiterate them. If they were not 
and are not his matured opinions, he can set 
himself right. 

On the same occasion Ford said some 
ther things that I told him I should not 
print, and again he was vexed. We were 
sitting in one of his offices at Dearborn, when 
he suddenly exclaimed: “All that is the 
matter with this worldisinjustice. Establish 
justice and everything will be all right.” 

- This was such a sweeping, general axio- 
matic truth that it seemed to me to mean 
nothing. So I asked him to be more par- 
ticular—to put his finger on this thing and 
that thing that was wrong. But no amount 
of questioning was sufficient to draw him 
out. So I asked him what should be done 
[oO remove injustice. 

-“Tnerease the salaries of the Supreme 
Court judges,’’ he replied. ‘‘Pay them more 
money. They don’t get enough. Put their 
salaries up where they should be.”’ 

I could hardly believe my ears. I asked 
him if it was possible that he believed the 
mere inereasing of salaries would change 
the opinions and decisions of men. 

- Would you leave the appointing power 
that makes the judges where it is?” I 
asked. ‘‘Wouldn’t you try to get a new 
kind of judges by letting the people select 
them instead of permitting this power to 
emain where it is?” 

_ “No,” he replied, “I would not change 
he appointing power.’ 

This will strike some persons as # merely 
Bolich: while Ford’s remarks to me about 
che desirability of plunging into the next 

Juropean war at the outset will strike 
others as highly dangerous. Ford’s views 
m war and peace have changed radically 
since the beginning of the World War. He 
old me in 1916 that he would not be in 
avor of resisting even invasion by armed 
ree. He took the extreme pacifist posi- 
yn. After America entered the war he 
er haps contributed more to its prosecution 
lan any other civilian. He now believes 
, we shall be most likely to have peace 
e have the strongest Navy in the world. 
rd’s training has not been all that a 
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ATLAS 


ESERT lands made fertile, pure drinking 

waiter for our cities, industry's water needs— 
the solving of such problems rests largely on Port- 
land Cement. It builds great dams and reser- 
voirs, filtration plants, the conduits and aque- 
ducts that supply water where it is needed. 


Without Portland Cement such construction 
would be practically prohibitive in cost and often 
impossible. Atlas is cheap. General Goethals, 
builder of the Panama Canal, in which more than 


Your Water Supply and 


8,000,000 barrels of Atlas were used, said, “I can . 


think of no other product, the result of a com- 
plete manufacturing process, that sells at so low 
a price.” 


And in addition to this cheapness, Atlas is a 
highly scientific product, the result of 85 intricate 
manufacturing operations. Atlas quality, through- 
out its thirty years of manufacture, has been 
summed up in the phrase “the Standard by which 
all other makes are measured.” 

The Atlas Portland Cement Company will be glad 

to answer any questions regarding the cement indus- 

try or the use of Atlas. Its Technical and Service 


Departments, as well as its large assortment of 
informative literature, are at the public’s disposal. 


The ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
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T costs as little (or less) to 
travel to the Philippines as 
it does to live in a large hotel. 
If you are seeking an ocean 
trip, investigatethis one! Few 
people appreciate the really 
wonderful travel opportunity 
of atrip tothe Philippines on 
one of the American flag ships 
of the Admiral Oriental Line 
fleet from Seattle ! 


The ships call enroute at 
Yokohama and Kobe, Japan, 
at Shanghai and Hong Kong, 
China. 


~ Manila is a beautiful modern 
city with a charming Old Span- 
ish quarter to explore, with 
splendidhotelaccommodations, 
and a dozen delightful resorts 
all within easy reach of the city. 


And the expense is amaz- 
ingly low. 


There are sailings every 12 days: 
Pres. Jackson Sept. 11 Nov. 10 
Pres. Jefferson Sept. 23 Nov. 22 
Pres. Grant Oct. 5 Dec. 4 
Pres. Madison Oct. 17 Dec. 16 
Pres. McKinley Oct. 29 Dec. 28 
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travel descriptions. You incur no 
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President’s should be. His industrial and 
financial experiences have made him auto- 
cratic. I do not mean that he is harsh or 
mean, but as the sole owner of the Ford 
properties, it is his word that goes. He has 
not had to cooperate with others, tho he 
has, of course, consulted with everybody 
whose opinions he valued, <A President 
must necessarily cooperate. with Congress 
and with many officials. . Ford might learn 
to do this. Maybe he could not. If the 
oeeasion should come, the future would 
have to tell. 

So far as domestic problems are con- 
cerned, Ford should. make a great Presi- 
dent. He knows industry and finance as 
the rest of us know our way home. Inter- 
national problems are another matter. If 
he should plunge the country into another 
European war, he would probably wreck 
the nation. Twenty-five billions of debt, 
which we incurred at the tail-end of the last 
war, are proving a heavy burden. Another 
war would destroy Europe and_ bring 
America where Europe now is. Rather 
than see this, a good many Americans 
would see Europe sink. They believe the 
world needs peace instead of more war. 
They do not believe that war can ever “end 
war.” Of course, if Ford did not really 
mean what he said to mé, that is another 
matter. But that is what he said. 


A MEMORIAL TO “MINNESOTA’S 
GAMEST MAN” 


IKE DOWLING is going to have a 
memorial. It is probable that not a 
ereat many people, outside of his home 
State of Minnesota, have ever heard of 
Mike Dowling; but it is equally probable 
that a large and increasing number will 
hear of him, to their spiritual and physical 
benefit, as the years go by. The people of 
Minnesota have raised $50,000 to help keep 
his memory green, and the State itself has 
appropriated an equal sum. This $100,000 
will be used to build a memorial for a pri- 
vate citizen, a man, as Earl Christmas 
describes him in The Dearborn Independent, 
‘‘who held no high office in the Government 
or commanding position in industry, but, 
who in the esteem of his fellow men, stood 
at the very top.” As Mr. Christmas tells 
the story of the man and the plan of his 
fellow citizens to honor him: 


The memorial won’t be carved in stone 
or bronze. That $100,000 won’t go into 
any towering shaft. The memorial they 
are building for Mike Dowling is as un- 
usual as the man it commemorates. To 
appreciate its significance, you must know 
the remarkable story of Dowling’s life. 

Who, then, was Mike Dowling? What 
manner of man was this for whom the 
people of his State are to build a $100,000 
memorial? 

Some forty years ago, Dowling was a 
newsboy on the streets of Chicago. A 
little later, at the age of fourteen, he was 
making his way by herding cattle for 
farmers out in Minnesota. He started out 
on a trip to a distant farm one day and 
while he was on the way a blizzard swooped 
down upon him. © Old-timers still reeall the 
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HE Belgenland, newest Red 
ie Star liner, has taken her 
place among the world’s popu- 
lar ships. Her reputation rests, 
in a large measure, On niceties 
of service and comfort-giving 
improvements. Her rooms are 
wonders of quiet luxury. 

The Lapland — smart, well- 
equipped and luxurious — is 
worthy of her position as chief 
running mate of the Belgenland. 


Headed by these two ships, famous 
for their Continental cheer and Ameri- 
can comfort, the Red Star Fleet main- 
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from New York to Plymouth, Cher- 
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Send for our new book, “Belgium, the 
Country and Its People,’ with beau- 
tiful colored illustrations and map. 
Inquire for detailed infor- 
mation, No. 1 Broadway, New 
York, or any authorized steam- 
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Belgenland 
Under chattér to Thomas 
Cook & Son, January 1924, 
for Mediterranean Cruise. 
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fury of that blizzard, which came down 
over the prairie in a driving snow-storm that 
swallowed up everything. 

Caught out in the storm and unable to 
find shelter, Dowling wandered about for 
hours. Once he found a woodpile and 
knew a farmhouse must be near, but so 
terrific was the storm that he could not find 
his way to the house. But Dowling wasn’t 
ready to give up. He plodded on. Fi- 
nally he found a straw stack and crawled 
into it. There he remained. He could 
feel that he was freezing, but he wasn’t 
going to do it without a fight. All through 
that terrible night, he fought off the numb- 
ing drowsiness that would have brought on 
sleep, and inevitably the loss of his fight. 

With morning the storm ended, and he 
erawled out. He tried to get on to his 
feet, but he fell. He got up to try again. 
Finally he reached a farmhouse a half-mile 
away. 

The doctors came. It was necessary 
to amputate both feet and both hands to 
save his life. The legs were taken off 
just below the knees and the left arm just 
below the elbow. The right arm had not 
been frozen so badly. The fingers and 
part of the thumb on this hand were 
removed. 

Without money or parents, Dowling 
faced about the most discouraging future 
one may imagine. He was not yet fifteen 
years old, and he had had almost no school- 
ing. Still, he wasn’t whipt. Stung by 
the expression of pity from well-meaning 
friends, he determined that he would not 
be dependent, that he would play the réle 
of a man. 

He sold a few cattle to pay his doctor 
bills. Then one day he had to part with 
his dearest possession, a much-prized pony. 
Many years afterward he told how he 
eried all night after he had made the de- 
cision that the pony must be sold. 


But the money soon was gone. Dowling 
was forced to become a county charge. 
Tho his money was given out, however, he 
was not at the end of his resources. Stand- 
ing on the stumps of his legs, this boy made 
an unusual offer to the board of county 
commissioners in the county where he lived. 
He said: 


“Tf you will fix me up so I can get around, 


and give me a year of schooling at Carleton. 


College, I will guarantee to take care of 
pevsclt the rest of my life.” 

_ It was a bold proposition, but there were 

Ero big-hearted old Norwegians on that 
board. They decided to give him that 
chance. 
In that year at Carleton, Dowling dug in 
with all his might. He thought that if in 
that year he could learn how to study, he 
might go on alone. When the year was 
over, he got a place teaching a country 
school. He was on his way to indepen- 
dence. 

He taught a country school for seven 
years, becoming later a city superintendent 
of schools. He painted fences and ran 
a skating rink during the vacations. He 
did all kinds of jobs. He ran a weekly 
newspaper. In time he got into the real 
estate business, and eventually became the 
president of a bank at \Olivia, Minnesota. 

He was speaker of lis Minnesota House 
of Representatives, and at one time was 

ed as a candidate for Governor. He was 
resident of the -Minnesota Bankers’ 
ssociation, and was active in organizing 
he Yellowstone Trail Association. ~_ 
te oe did eee that other men , 
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Vacationists! Campers! Sea Voyagers! 


Announcement 
of a New Convenience 


OR travelers—welcome news! Each cake of Packer’s Tar 

Soap now comes.in an individual metal box. Always hailed 

as a healthful shampoo and a delightful bath soap, Packer’s 
is now receiving fresh applause from those who travel for busi- 
ness and for pleasure. They say—well, let us print for you some 
of the nice “bouquets” the postman has brought since Packer’s 
appeared in its new metal container. 


New Jersey traveling man: “Well, 
that is the most unique and neatest pack- 
age soap I have ever seen. I ama traveling 
man and it is just the thing for a knight 
of the grip.” 


A Lady in Tampico, Mexico: «I 
can carry that in my traveling bag and 
it will not soil anything in the bag. Just 
what I want.’ 


A Camper from. Illinois: “Very 
handy to pack in my kit for camp travel.” 


A Massachusetts Traveler: 
“Packer's Tar Soap and put up in a 
metal box! Now we can take it on our 
trip and give our hair a real shampoo.” 


AnAutomobilist from California: 
“T have carried Packer’s in the new style 
box over 1100 miles and washed my hair 


in many streams along our route. And 
after the soap is gone, I use the box to 
hold extra dash and tail bulbs and fuses.” 


A North Dakota Merchant: 
“Packer’s Tar Soap with the free metal 
soap box leads all fine toilet soaps for 
value. Convenience, economy and satis- 
faction to travelers, school teachers, tour- 
ists and to all people wanting a fine soap 
that can be carried with them in a neat 
metal box.” 


A Gentleman from Oklahoma: 
“Packer’s Tar Soap in the metal case 
makes it convenient for tourists to carry, 
saves expense of soap case, prevents wast- 
ing of soap and the quality of the soap is 
unsurpassed.” 


A New York Golfer: “At last a 


convenient and personal locker soap.” 


-DAYat any drug or de- 
partment store purchase 
Packer’s Tar Soap in its new 
metal container. Then 
at home or en route you 
will always have in 
handy convenient form 


Sas LIQUID! f 


this pleasant “piney” soap for 
healthful shampoos and ting- 
ling showers. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., Inc. 
120 West 32nd Street, New York, NY. 
Canadian Wholesale Distributons: 
Lymans, Limited, Montreal 
The Lyman Bros. & Co, Ltd., Toronto 


each cake 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
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long cross-country trips. He danced. He 
went hunting for big game. He had a 
fine home, with a wife and three children, 
and amassed enough property to provide 
comfortably for their future. He had 
nearly all the good things of life that come 
to any successful man. 


But there was one thing he didn’t have. 
He never admitted that he had a handicap, 
Mr, Christmas relates this: 


He used to tell his friends that he “‘felt 
sorry for a cripple,” and that he “thanked 
God he wasn/t a cripple.” He never spoke 
about his handicap unless asked about it, 
and he never thought about it. News- 
papers throughout the State referred te 
him as ‘‘Minnesota’s gamest man.”’ : 

A man who made artificial limbs for 
Dowling, and who was long his close friend, 
said: ‘‘He was always full of fun, always 
joking. I’ve done work for 20,000 cripples 
in my time and I never knew another like 
him. He was a wonder.” 

Much of Dowling’s boundless energies 
were devoted to helping others who were 
crippled. Miss Elizabeth McGregor, su- 
perintendent of the Minnesota Hospital for 
Crippled Children, gave me this further 
sidelight on his‘uhusual career. 

‘‘Long before I ever had met Mr. Dowl- 
ing, I used to hear of him,” she said. “I 
had occasion to travel about the State 
a great deal in the interest of children. 
One day I came into a hotel in Minneapolis. 
The elevator boy was studying while 
waiting. When I inquired I found that 
the boy was going to night school, and that. 
Mr. Dowling was making it possible. 
When he got through with his work in 
school, Mr. Dowling was going to get him 
a place in a bank, the boy said. _ 
“That’s the way he did. He would go 
around like that and try to interest crippled 
boys in getting an education and improving 
their lot. Usually he would encourage the 
lad to get a job, and thus get him to earn 
his own way in part. When he found a boy — 
with promise, he took especial delight in | 
helping him, and he would get a place for 
him to work in some part of the Stat 
where he had acquaintances. : 

“Time after time I have run across boys 
who got their start that way through | 
Michael Dowling. I couldn’t tell you how » 
many.” - .- 

Dowling’s death in 1921 was indirectly 
due to his efforts to help the great army of ’ 
men disabled in the war. Early in 1919 
The nee he went up to Fort Snelling to talk to t 
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Jor Joyous Health 


L ENO's 


FRUIT SALT- 


{Derivative Compound: 


Df 


cme neal F disabled soldiers there. He thought 
and ENO, would be a good thing to tell them that 
eiaaraihe yw! RY their lot wasn’t so bad as it might seem 
s abel, fa aN that handicaps are not insurmountab 
ft ] fenaiaeds HE irrepressible eae the vigorous, tire- epee ces ek ONE 5) ve if some Oneiaal 
x TIVE i Ee Se hehe oe = Plelsings had been through the mill should tell ther 
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that may be enjoyed in later life if we keep close to Nature. about it, the men might be encouraged. 


‘Don’ i ain 
ENO’s “Fruit Salt” as a laxative has the pleasant, tefresh- ate Shes ae pale ee ge 
NOW AN? ing and purifying properties of fresh, ripe fruit, and simply aide curtis eh ; 7a 
ewe §— follows Nature’s methods. ENO keeps the stomach sweet, sel is the mind that counts. You 
OOALINE. the digestion strong, the organs of elimination normally know, there 1s no such thing as a eripp! 
LIN active, the body internally clean. ‘ if the mind. is all right. Don’t spend your ' 
ENO is PURE, mild and gentle in action, safe and efficient time thinking about the things that are 


for children, the aged, the delicate, the robust. gone and can’t be brought back. Thi 


ENO, in water, makes a sparkling, clean-tasting, refreshing, of what you have. Keep your mind work- 
pleasant Health-Drink. en yen ae ashe accomplish wonders.’’ 
You can buy the ., andy agis a en the little talk was over, the b OVS 
jit sice containing twice Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., London, England at the hospital crowded around — 


the quantity, costs, but Sales Agents: HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Inc. eae 3 
+5. 171 Madison Avenue, New York Toronto, S74nuys Wallington eagerly asking him questions. The m 


proved such a stimulus to the disal 
soldiers that soon Dowling was ask 
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speak in other hospitals. He made scores 
of talks to wounded soldiers. 

Eventually the story of Dowling’s work 
reached England, and the British Govern- 
ment and the Red Cross asked him to 
come to that country and talk to the 
wounded men in the hospitals there. He 
spent eight months in England, spreading 
sood cheer and a new spirit of hopefulness 
among thousands of disabled soldiers. 

For more than two years Dowling 
devoted most of his time to this work. 
Tho of rugged build, the exertions of these 
lecture tours told on him. Always a fighter, 
he would not quit, especially now when he 
felt that he could help so many others to 
become useful citizens. 


At length the body which, aided by a 
dauntless spitit, had stood up so well 
ugainst big odds, gave away. He died 
in April, 1921, due to his overexertions. 
Mr. Christmas concludes: 


That is the sort of man Mike Dowling 
was. Now, when it came to building a 
memorial, it didn’t seem that a spirit like 
that could be commemorated properly in a 
bronze or marble statue. Anyway, his 
fellow citizens said no ordinary monument 
would do. The memorial they are building 
for Mike Dowling is something far more 
fitting than any graven image could be. 
It consists of a school for crippled children 
aS an adjunct of the Minnesota Hospital 
for Crippled Children. 

Dowling took an unusual interest in the 
Minnesota Hospital for Crippled Children. 
For many years it has been taking crippled 
boys and girls and making useful citizens 
out of them and it has been impressing upon 
the youngsters Dowling’s own philosophy 
that “‘if you don’t think you are a cripple, 
you are not.” : 

Thus, when the suggestion was made for 
a4 memorial for Dowling, his friends, with a 
fine sense of the appropriate, proposed that 
the Michael J. Dowling Memorial school be 
built. The Minnesota Editorial Associa- 
tion set out to raise $25,000, and the Minne- 
sota Bankers’ Association raised another 
$25,000. Many subscriptions came from 
school children. Crippled children at the 
hospital gave an entertainment and with 
creat pride turned the proceeds over to the 
fund. The recent Minnesota legislature 
appropriated the balance of $50,000 
needed. 
~ While bodies of the crippled children are 
mending, the Dowling school will give the 
youngsters all the advantages which other 
children receive, and in addition special 
training that will enable many of them to 
make their own way in the world. 
~“Tt’s just the kind of thing Dowling 
would have wished,” one of his friends said. 
“He had a great fight to get the education 
that gave him his start, and he’appreciated 
what a chance means.” 

Crippled children at the Minnesota Hos- 
pital now are being given training in commer- 
cial design, watch repairing, bookkeeping, 
shorthand and typewriting, millinery, sew- 
ing, toy making and other lines of voca- 
tional work. Frequently after leaving the 
hospital they find work from which they 
zan support themselves. Building of the 
Dowling industrial school will make it 
possible to enlarge this work greatly. 

_ ‘Many of our crippled children can be 
made self-supporting,’ Miss MeGregor 
said. ‘‘A boy may have deformed feet, but 
he may make a good watchmaker or a good 
anker. Look at what Dowling did. We 
re a boy now who is just going out to 
his place in a country bank.” 
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RADITE W on't-Rust- Irons-1 | 


| 
| 
NEITHER rain, locker moisture, sea air—nor dampness in | 
any form—will have the least effect upon our RADITE | 
Clubs. RADITE is a rustless metal all the way through. It is | 
not just a plating that wears off. | 
Merely wiping your RADITE Won’t-Rust Irons with a cloth keeps them 
bright and new all the time:. Buffing on the emery wheel is unnecessary. Thus 
the exact weight, balance, and “feel” of these clubs is forever retained. 


Write us today for our General Catalog and either or both of these booklets: 1. “Golf, the Game 
of Games” (an introduction to golf). 2. “Stepping Stones to a Golf Course” (helpful suggestions | 
for laying out a new course). | 


THE CRAWFORD, McGREGOR & CANBY CO, 
ESTABLISHED 1829 DAYTON, OHIO | 
oe SECQPEC QS 


MAKE RECORDS \ , Si? 6) WITH MACGREGORS 
{0 


“Meet Ab b1L oh : 
Soroine, JV 

A not uncommon introduction where men meet intimately. For 
those who have experienced discomfort after shaving, Absorbine, Jr. 
is, in its dual capacity as an antiseptic and a liniment, a revela- 
tion in comfort. The friendly tip is always appreciated. 

Asan antiseptic, Absorbine, Jr.im- the irritation of the smoker’s throat, 
mediately cleanses those tiny nicks of  freshensthemouthand destroys germs. 
the skin and guards against infection. | Used with a dentifrice, it gets to the 

As a liniment, it is quickly cooling,  crevice-hidden germs between theteeth 
soothing and healing. Inflammationor and helps keep the toothbrush asep- 
soreness promptly disappear to make tically clean. With the shampoo, it 
way for a delightfully refreshed con- _ destroys the dandruff germs, 
dition of the skin. Absorbine, Jr. has a pungent, agree- 

As a gargle, Absorbine, Jr. soothes able odor and is pleasant to use. 


At most druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid. Liberal trial bottle, roc postpaid. 
W.F. YOUNG, Inc., 345 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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Attending to 
Your Investments 


by Mail | 


MAINTAIN astaff of trained 

bond men whose sole duty itis to 

make available the complete facilities of 
the House and project the benefit of our 
information and experience concerning 
investment. problems, as effectively by 


mail as could be done by personal contact. | 


A Service Especially 
Convenient to These Investors: 


Busy Men—who preier tochoose their 
own time for the consideration of in- 
vestment matters—time when they 
have leisure and the mood for it. Our 
Service - By- Mail avoids interruption 
of other affairs. 


Women Investors—who may not be 
sufficiently experienced in investment 
matters to form decisions from oral dis- 
cussion, and would be better satisfied to 
have full information in writing so that 
they may study it and file it for refer- 
ence. Our Service-By-Mail provides as 
complete information as may be desired. 


Out-of-town Investors—who do 
not have access to the investment facili- 
tiesafiordedin metropolitan centers. Our 
Service-By-Mail brings to their door the 
same advantages they would enjoy in 
dealing in person with any of our offices. 


Write for folder giving full details of our 
Service - By - Mail. Ask for booklet 248 


HALSEY, 
STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
201 S.LaSalleSt. 14 Wall St. 100 S. Broad St. 


BOSTON DETROIT ST. LOUIS 
82 DevonshireSt. 601GriswoldSt. 319N. 4th St. 


MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 
425 E, Water St. 610 Second Ave., S, 


accesses Mail to Nearest Office »==00» 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 
Please send me copy of your booklet 248 


(s: S R Si el SOR Aa Ray 
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INVESTMENT AND FINANCE 


HOW BUSINESS CAN “GIVE COOLIDGE 
A CHANCE’’ 

\ IVE the new President a chance,” 

is the theme of editorials 
these days, the writers of which wish to see 
Mr. Coolidge work out his problems with- 
out due annoyance and interference. And 
the New York Journal of Commerce, strik- 
ing a slightly different note, argues that the 
business community can contribute much 
to the success of the new Administration 
by backing up the President in various 
ways. The feeling of confidence exprest in 
Mr. Coolidge by the leaders in Wall Street, 
and by great captains of industry, is one 
of the most significant things in recent 
business history. It is, indeed, mentioned 
by several financial writers in the daily 
press, as being largely responsible for the 
healthier tone in the stock market last 
week, despite the oil situation and the 
danger signals in Europe. The Journal of 
Commerce rerninds the business community 
that whether President Coolidge “will be 
able to work a sane program depends, of 
course, in no small measure upon the sup- 


many 


port he receives from therank and file of the 
citizens of the country.’”’ Now, Mr. Cool- 
idge, for one thing, ‘*‘should lose no time in 
endeavoring to have our taxes completely 
But, we read: 


He would, however, find that a difficult, 
if not impossible, task without the active 
support of the rank and file of the commu- 
nity. Public-spirited and intelligent busi- 
ness men can not afford, therefore, to re- 
main inactive and piously express the hope 
that the new President will find it possible 
to work out their salvation. They can not 
expect Improvement in this respect unless 
they busy themselves vigorously to create 
conditions which make possible the attain- 
ment of such betterment. 

Bankers express themselves as confident 
of the ability of the new President to steer 
the Ship of State clear of the rocks that are 
numerous in the waters ahead. Are they 
now willing, as they have not been in the 
past, to speak plainly to the people of the 
dangers they know exist in much that has 
been going on in Washington in connection 
with our banking system? If not, it will 
not lie in their mouths to criticize in the 
event of failure to check the tide of un- 
soundness that threatens to engulf the 
Federal Reserve system. Railway execu- 
tives are confident that the interests of the 
transportation industry will be capably 
cared for by the new President. The forces 
of destruction that are being marshaled 
against the railroads and through them 
against the country are strong and insistent. 
If Mr. Coolidge is to battle successfully 
against them he must have the outspoken 
support of the community. 

Our immigration policies must be funda- 
mentally changed if we are to gaina footing 
of full health and prosperity. The question 
will be asked by a good many whether Mr. 
Coolidge will find it possible to gain his own 
consent to begin strenuous attack upon the 
existing scandalous system and, if so, can 
he succeed? The answer to both queries 
must be sought in large measure in the 
attitude of the general-public. on the issue. 


revised by act of Congress.”’ 


Copyright 1923, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 


The Hose That’s Built 


for Air Tool Service 


Goodyear Wingfoot Air Hose 
represents the highest standard 
of quality in hose for pneumatic ~ 
tools. It islong-wearing, econom- 
ical and serviceable particularly 
because its design and construc- © 
tion are based on scientific study © 
of air tool use and wide experience © 
with actual working conditions. | 


Extremely flexible and tough, © 
handles easily and won’t kink. Its tube © 
is non-porous and specially compound- 
ed to resist oil. Its body is heavily — 
braided to hold pulsating pressures. 


High-grade, abrasion-resisting 
cover stock gives Wingfoot Air Hose 
the ability to withstand the hard exter- 
nalwearencounteredinworkadaysery- _ 
ice, eliminates the necessity for wire 
winding, and so results in a lighter, 
more easily handled and flexible hose. ; 


Goodyear Wingfoot Air Hose — 
is made in continuous lengths, up to 
500 feet, for cutting torequiredlengths _ 
for the job. There is no waste in using _ 
it, no time lost in attaching numerous ~ 
couplings. In the special field of pneu- _ 
matic tool use it exemplifies the effi- 
cient, long-wearing quality of all ; 


Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods. j 
Goodyear Means Good Wear i 
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WHAT WOMEN SPEND FOR THEIR 
CLOTHES 
Doe big department stores are very 
much interested in the amount of 
loney women spend on their clothes, so 
8. H. Macy & Company of New York has 
ooperated with the National Association of 
avings Banks and has employed sixteen 
ifferent agencies in working up a set of 
erage figures to show what it costs to 
lothe the woman of to-day. The fact 
omes out that a woman with a large in- 
ome, contrary perhaps to general opinion, 
pends no more proportionately on clothes 
han does the woman who has to make both 
nds meet with her hushand’s very limited 
alary. That is, to quote a New York 
Times summary of the survey, ‘‘A married 
voman with three children, whose husband 
arns $2,000 a year, spends approximately 
jhe same proportion of the family income 
yn her own clothes as the married woman 
n a family of the same size whose hus- 
oand’s income is $25,000 a year.”’ It seems 
that in the case of a woman with a family 
meome of $2,000, the percentage spent for 
the wife’s clothes is 5.4 per cent, or $109.36, 
while the married woman with a family in- 
come of $25,000 a year spends $1,500 for 
her clothes, or 6 per cent of the earnings of 
her husband. We learn from this report 
that the young business woman spends 
more on her clothes than her married 
sister, ‘‘because part of her stock in trade 
iS a@ smart, trim, neat appearance.”’ The 
survey was arranged in order to help figure 
out a basis for suggesting an apparel budget 
for women. The cost of clothing the aver- 
age wife in a family of five with income 
varying from $2,000 to $25,000 is shown by 
this table: 
Dollars Spent Dollars Spent 


Size of on Clothes on Clothes 
Family Income for Family for Wife 
$2,000 $384.00 $109.36 
2,500 500.00 160.00 
3,000 591.00 195.03 
4,000 680.00 224.40 
5,000 700.00 238.00 
6,000 786.00 267.24 
7,000 889.00 311.15 
8,000 992.00 347.20 
9,000 1,098.00 395.28 
10,000 1,190.00 452.20 
15,000 1,800.00 720.00 
20,000 2,400.00 1,080.00 
25,000 3,000.00 1,500.00 


_Among self-supporting women the cloth- 
ing item rises more rapidly proportionately 
with the increase of income. For instance, 
it appears that the business woman with 
an average income of $520 spends $100 for 
clothes, and the business woman earning 
$1,200 spends $288, while the self-support- 
ing woman with an income of $6,000 
usually spends $1,300 for clothes. Tenta- 
tive clothing budgets were prepared as a 
result of the Macy survey as follows: 
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$100 BupGET 


Business Home 
n. ‘ woman -woman 
uter garments... .. teed ati Syl ee 
eae sek toes BR 5.58 
Airtel ORs are sacle Xe Age is 

Accessories . See eet 4, : 
Miscellaneous. . ee ate: % 4.59 4.46 

“$1, 000 BupGET ; 

Oe ey Sic cares $597.23 $571.10 
ae 161.93 161.93 
A, ee eee 75.17 75.17 
: 69.97 69.97 
42.67 | 42,67 


Open Air! 


OOK through a Plate Glass window. You will 

see every object within your field of vision as 

clearly as if the Plate Glass were not there—as 
clearly as through the open air itself. 


Observe the Plate Glass windows of a house 
from the outside. Note the clear lustre of its 
polished surfaces, and the clean-cut reflections of 


lights and shadows. 


These are the properties of Plate Glass that 
make it the best glass for windows in residence, 
hotel, apartment house or business building. 


Plate Glass is worked down and polished like a 
fine mahogany panel. It is free from the imper- 
fections of common sheet glass—the ripples and 
swirls that distort objects and annoy the eye. 


Plate Glass costs slightly more than common 
sheet glass, but in any residence or building, the 
difference is more than compensated by the en- 
hanced value, increased. rentability and salability. 
See that Plate Glass is written into the specifica- 
tions. 


PLATE GLASS MANUFACTURERS 
of AMERICA 


Genuine 


PLATE GLAS S 


Nothing Else 
» is Like it 
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In a flash you | 
get the picture 


Vag stand on an unknown shore. 
All is impenetrable darkness. A 
sudden flash, and the whole scene 
spreads open before you. Then, as 
suddenly again, impenetrable darkness. 


Did the picture register? Can you re- 
call it clearly? Or was the flash too 
short, too dim, or too blinding, to 
leave a well defined image? 


Think of this when you use your 
camera, 


You release the shutter. The Jens 
winks, flashing the focused image to 
the film. 


One flash, one exposure, is dim. 
Another is bright but short. Another 
is, let us say, an almost blinding glare. 


Here is a job for the film. If it is 
poor film, ‘‘underexposures’’ and 
<<overexposures’” will be discourag- 
ingly common, eyen with reasonable 
care. If it is good film, exposures 
will be equalized to a large extent. 


If it is Ansco Film, you can depend 
upon it. Ansco Film is fas.; it makes 
the most of short or *<dim’’ expos- 
ures, And it does not ‘‘blind’’ easily 
if the exposure is extra-bright or long. 
Its wide exposure range assures the 
highest percentage of good negatives 
and prints. 


Good pictures are the rule with Ansco 
Speedex Film, You need it—ask for 
it. It’s the film in the red box with 
the yellow band. 


ANSCO COMPANY, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


Fits all Cameras 


Look for the Red Box 
with the Yellow band, 


CAMERAS S C O 


FILM 


CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 


August 8.—There can be no negotiations 
with France so long as she maintains 
her desire to crush .Germany, says 
Chancellor Cuno in the German Reichs- 
tag, at the same time asserting that 
the British proposals for obtaining rep- 
arations are not agreeable to Germany. 


The temporary mixed commission for the 
reduction of armaments of the League 
of Nations adopts the text of the pro- 
sosed treaty of mutual guaranties 
aesigned to bring about reduction of 
armaments, which it will submit to the 
League Assembly at its meeting in 
September. 


August’ 9.—Ex-Prime Minister Lloyd 
George extols the late President Har- 
ding as ‘‘one of the strongest men who 
ever governed a country” at the W elsh 
festival, or Eisteddfod, at Mold, Wales. 


The Irish Free State Government re- 
leases Count Plunkett, the noted Re- 
publican leader, who has been interned 
since last April. 


The French Court of Cassation rejects 
the appeal of Baron Krupp von Bohlen, 
head of the Krupp plant at Essen, and 
the other directors of the Krupp com- 
pany who were fined and sentenced to 
imprisonment for disobedience to 
French, regulations in the Ruhr. 


August 10.—The British people hold a 
memorial service for the late President 
Harding in Westminster Abbey, the 
first time such a tribute has been paid 
to the head of a foreign government, 
and flags are half-masted throughout 
the Empire. The American colonies 
in Paris, Brussels, Berlin, Copenhagen, 


Bucharest, and Pekin also pay me- - 


morial tributes to the late President. 
Services are also held in Stockholm, 
where they are conducted by the Arch- 
bishop of Sweden, and in Warsaw, 
Mexico City, Rio de Janeiro and 
Buenos Aires. 


August 11.—The United Socialist members 


of the German Reichstag adopt a 
resolution of ‘‘no confidence” in Chan- 
cellor Cuno’s Government. 


Grover Cleveland Bergdoll, the million- 
aire American draft evader, kills Karl 
Schmidt, a Swiss, and wounds Karl 
Sperber, an American, when they 
attempt to kidnap him in a hotel at 
Eberbach, Germany. 


August 12.—The German 
Wilhelm Cuno, and his entire Cabinet 
resign, and President Ebert com- 
missions Dr. Gustav Stresemann, 
leader of the German People’s party, 
to form a new government. The high 
cost of food is causing trouble in pro- 
vincial Germany, and 23 people are 
reported killed in rioting in various 
places. 


The British note to France and Belgium 
on Allied policy toward Germany, 
just made public, challenges the legality 
of the French occupation of the Ruhr, 
suggests that the question be referred 
to the International Court of Justice 
at The Hague, or be settled by suitable 
arbitration, and says that continued 
occupation of the Ruhr conjures up 
dangers of the gravest import. The 
note recommends that the maximum 
of reparations from Germany be fixt. 


Lieutenant Hooven Griffis, his chauffeur, - 


Eugene Victor Nielson, Americans, and 
Prince Gagarin, said to be a Russian, are 
arrested at Eberbach, Germany, for 
alleged complicity in the plot to kidnap 
Grover Cleveland Bergdoll. 
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Imperial 


Put on like Plaster 
Sanitary, 
loor™ 


-waterproof 
: prepa 
| © resilient 


POF, ‘ 
“& noiseless 
Wn SS 


A composition material easily applied in plastic 
form over practically any kind of floor, Laid 
about 3 inch thick. Imperial Floor does not 
crack, peel or come loose from foundation. A 
continuous, fine-grained, smooth, non-slipping 
surface. No crevices to gather grease, dirt, 
dust, disease germs or moisture. 

Ideal Floor for Kitchen, Pantry, Bathroom, 
Laundry, Porch, Garage, Restaurant, Theatre, 
Hotel, Factory, Office Building, Railroad Sta- 
tion, Hospital—wherever a beautiful, substan- 
tial floor is desired. Several practical colors. 
Full information and sample FREE of your 
first and second choice of color. 


Imperial Floor Co., 148-150 Halstead St., Rochester, N.Y. 
A Success for 15 Years 


Become An Expert 


ALESMAN 


Men who have mastered salesmanship—who are 
really proficient—name their own salaries. $5,000 
to $10,000 a year and better not uncommon. Big 
money and opportunities in business always open 
to trained salesmen. Success in selling field leads 
to highest executive positions. Demand enor- 
mous Old theory about “‘born salesman”’ exploded, 
Any man of average intelligence can now learn 
to sell thru scientific coaching. Training, the 
secret. Write today for free book MODERN 
SALESMANSHIP, Learn in spare hours at home 
principles and methods of ablest sales organiza- 
tionsin America. Successful salesmen report sales 
doubled and trebled thru scientific study of sales- 
manship under LaSalle Problem Method. Low tui- 
tion fee—easy terms. Write now for information, 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept.852-S, Chicago 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


for Yourself 
Establish and oper- 
ate a “‘New System 


Specialty Candy Factory’’ in your community. We furnish every- 
thing. Money-making opportunity unlimited. Either men or women, 
Big Candy Booklet Free. Write forit today. Don’t putit off { 


W.HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 38. EAST ORANGE, Ne Do 


DON’T BREATHE DUST | 
but breathe as usual. Tiny NASAL- | 
FILTER, a Hay Fever and Asthma | 
necessity. Postpaid $1.00. 

NASALFILTER CO., Saint Paul, Minn, 
PATENTS. INVENTORS should write for 

* Free Guide Books and RECORD | 
OF INVENTION BLANK before disclosing inven- 
tion. Send model or sketch of your invention for our — 
Free opinion of its patentable nature. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. } 
759 Sth Washington, D. C. 


S 


in 2 Years Bare complete | 
\ this simplified High} 
WA, ; School Course at home | 
inside two years, Meets all requirements for en-| 
trance to college and the leading professions. This | 
and thirty-six other ractical courses are described in our } 
Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL | 
Dept, HC 590 Drexel Av. & 58th St. © A.S.1923 CHICAGO | 


IN YOUR SPARE TIME 
Learn law with only institu- 
tion giving same coursebycor- 
respondence as was given for 
years at resident classes of this 
See DEGREE OF LL. B. 
CONFERRED. One year busi-— 
ness law course prepares you or 
success in business. Law trained 
business men in demand. 
year university course covers pre-_ 
paration for bar examina 
Money back guarantee if not satisfied. Low 
SHE Vabentany dnsluciee) complete 1921 thirtecr vor 
‘ary, text material and all expenses, Tr! 4 
FREE BOOK. HAMILTON COLL 
Dept. 20-C 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicag 


TALKS 
ON 
TALKING 


on occasions when you want to 
talk well? You can overcome this. 
Grenville Kleiser's helpful book— 
“Talks on Talking" will 


Put Words Into Your Mouth 


Phrases you can use effectively in every-day co: 
versation as well as in formal and informal address 
Mr. Kleiser is a celebrated speech specialist who h ] 
helped thousands of men increase their. talking abil-| 
ity. He tells you about various types of talkers, how, 
to speak in public, how to tell a story, dwells on t 
importance of talking in salesmanship and gives go 

advice about speaking that will be useful to any one, 
Study this little volume and you will 
be surprised at the improvement in “ 
your style of talking. 160 pages. BY 


r2mo. Cloth, $1, net; $1.08, post- paid. [@ RENVILLE 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers [aha tea 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York Pa 


ugust 15.—An increasingly serious strike 
situation is reported throughout Ger- 
many, and the number of people re- 
ported killed is estimated at several 
score. 


Jermany formally notifies the Repara- 
tions Commission that all reparations 
deliveries in kind will cease for the 
present because of the great expense 

' involved. 

An official French statement says that the 
solution of the reparations problem is 
in the hands of England first and the 
United States afterwards. 


President Cosgrave of the Irish Free State 
unveils a temporary cenotaph in Dublin 
to the memory of Arthur Griffith and 
Michael Collins, the one the founder of 
the Sinn Fein movement, and the other 
Commander-in-Chief of the Republican 
army and chief negotiator of the peace 
with England. 


ugust 14.—In his opening address in the 

_ German Reichstag Chancellor Strese- 
mann says that if the free and unre- 
stricted administration of the Ruhr is 
assured to Germany, and if every im- 
prisoned German is restored to liberty, 
Germany will then undertake to settle 
the reparations problem. He receives 
a vote of confidence from 240 Deputies 
out of a total of 341. Reports show 
fifteen more slain and 97 wounded in 
riots in Germany. 


French troops occupy the local branch of 
the Reichsbank at Duesseldorf because 
of the refusal of the cashier to honor a 
cheek for one billion marks, presented 
by a French civilian. The French also 
take over the coke ovens on the Rhine- 
Elbe Canal. 


Unanimous assent to her plea to outlaw 
war is given to Mrs. Raymond Robbins, 
of Chicago, by the delegates to the 
International Federation of Working 
Women in convention at Vienna. Mrs. 
Robbins is president of the organization. 


Grover Cleveland Bergdoll, American 
draft evader, is reported to have kid- 
naped Karl Sperber, the wounded man 
who attempted to kidnap Bergdoll and 
spirit him out of Germany. 


DOMESTIC 


\ugust 7.—The body of the late President 

~ arrives in Washington and rests in the 

_ White House. Millions lined the rail- 
ways to watch the funeral train on its 
long journey from San Francisco. 


Intervention, by right of a specially pro- 
~ mulgated law, on the part of the Presi- 
dent of the United States to prevent a 
general strike in the anthracite industry, 
is recommended by the United States 
_ Coal Commission. 


ugust 8.—The body of the late President 
- Harding is laid in state in the Capitol, 

where funeral services are held. After- 
_ wards the body is placed aboard a train 
- for Marion, Ohio, the late President’s 
_ home. 


‘ugust 9.—The body of the late President 
Harding arrives in Marion, Ohio, and is 
placed in the home of his father, Dr. 

- George T. Harding. Wet 


\ugust 10.—Attended by President Cool- 
_ idge and the Cabinet and other officials, 
and by thousands of other people, the 
last funeral rites of the late President 

are conducted at Marion, Ohio, and the 
_ body is placed temporarily in a vault. 
The whole nation observes the day as a 
day of mourning. 


George B. Christian, Jr., President Har- 
_ ding’s secretary, resigns. 

st 12.—Employees of a 
ining companies in Pennsylvania, 
st Virginia and Alabama are held 
a state of virtual isolation, says a re- 
-addrest to the United States Coal 
ommission by a voluntary committee 


ager 


many coal-— 
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Stories Read from Solid Concrete 


From characters graven on 
tablets picked up in dusty Egyp- 
tian and Babylonian ruins scien- 
tists read the stories of ancient 
civilizations. 

Every day in a Chicago labo- 
ratory other scientists translate 
from concrete cylinders stories 
of infinitely greater importance 
to men and women of today. 


A research engineer sets a 
6-inch cylinder of concrete on 
a heavy press. Hidden machin- 
ery starts. The huge apparatus 
commences to register pressure 
—100,000 pounds, 150,000 

= pounds, perhaps 200,000. The 
cylinder fractures with a report 
like a one-pound gun. The en- 
gineer jots down some figures, 

clears the press and prepares to 
test another cylinder. 


Four such testing machines 
are onlyasmall part of the equip- 
ment of the Structural Materials 
Research Laboratory, which has 

_ been maintained by the Port- 
land Cement Association in co- 
operation with the Lewis Insti- 
tute, Chicago, since 1916. 


Patiently and with scientific 
exactness the engineers carry on 


their constant research. Perhaps 
five years have elapsed since 
these cylinders of concretewere 
made at the laboratory. Thou- 
sands of them are kept on hand, 
aging under carefully controlled 
conditions. Testing them to de- 
struction helps to prove one of 
the score of things which the 
laboratory is studying—the rel- 
ative strength of concrete when 
made with various proportions of 
water; with aggregates of various 
size and grading; when mixed 
for various lengths of time. 


Over 240,000 experiments 
and 150,000 test pieces have 
been made in this laboratory 
during the past five years. 


Those who build— whether 
the structures be large or small 
—are daily profiting from the 
economies which this labora- 
tory’s research work has made 
possible, for everything it learns 
is made available to everyone 
who wants the information, 
without charge. 


By saving money for you and 
other cement users—byhelping 
you to get better concrete—the 
cement industrythrough its lab- 
oratory aims to serve. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIAT ION 


cA National Organization 
to Improve and Extend the Uses of Concrete 


Atlanta Denver Kansas City” 
Birmingham Des Moines Los 4 
Boston Detroit Memphis 
Chicago yi ertes ie Miiwraukes 
’ Dallas , diana} % imneapo 
‘ Ranksourie New Orleans Salt 


Ned York San Francisco 
Philadelphia St. Louis 
Pittsburgh Vancouver, B.C. 
Portland, Oreg. Washington, D.C, 
Lake City . ‘ 
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For 
increased strength 
and vitality 


If you are underweight and under- 
nourished, your strength and vigor 
are low—you are not your real self. 


Build up your weight and strength 
—and thus improve both your phys- 
ical and mental condition—by add- 
ing Yeast Foam Tablets to your reg- 
ular food. 

These tablets—a pure, wholesome tonic 
food—not only stimulate the appetite and im- 
prove digestion, but they help change your 
food into strong, healthy tissues. They are 
also notably effective in ridding the skin of 
blemishes due to malnutrition. 

Yeast Foam Tablets are easy and agreeable 
to eat; they keep and they don’t cause gas. 
Sold by druggists and made by the makers of 
the famous baking yeasts, Yeast Foam and 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Continued 


of educators and clergymen who haye 
been investigating the coal industry. 


August 13.—The Standard Oil Company of 


Indiana announces a reduction of 6.6 
eents a gallon in the price of gasoline 
in the Central Western States, to meet 
the competition started by Governor 
W. H. McMaster of South Dakota. 
A reduction of one cent a gallon is 
ordered for several Southern States. 
The ‘“‘price war’’ is being investigated 
by the Department of Justice. 


The United States Coal Commission 


calls a meeting of the subscale com- 
mittee of eight representing employers 
and employees in the anthracite in- 
dustry ,to be heldin NewYork, August 15. 


The United States Government requests 


the Cuban Government to withhold 
putting into effect the provisions of the 
Tarafa Railroad Consolidation Bill, on 
the ground that it will prohibit Amer- 
ican sugar planters and other business 
men with American capital from operat- 
ing spur lines connecting their plants 


Magic Yeast. 


SEND FOR LARGE FREE SAMPLE 


Nam 
Address. 


Mail coupon to Northwestern Yeast Co. 


1750 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 


L. D.-8-25 


Yeast Foam 
‘Tablets 


A Tonic Food 


This notable literary and pictorial achieve- 
ment, which consumed more than twelve years, 
was accomplished through collaboration 


By Herbert Cescinsky and 
Ernest R. Gribble 


Mr. Cescinsky is also author of ‘English 
Furniture of the Eighteenth Century,” which, 
though published in a large edition, is now at a 
premium price of more than 100 per cent., and 
eagerly sought. 


Mr. Gribble has the practical craftsman's 
knowledge of construction at the different 
periods and has safeguarded the book against 
pictures of forgeries of the early craftsmanship. 


928 Beautiful Pictures 


The wealth of illustrations in ‘‘ Early English 
Furniture and Woodwork’’ embraces magnifi- 
cent cathedral choir stalls and canopies, font 
pedestals and covers, chancel and _ chapel 
screens, pulpits, pews, panels and _ pilasters, 
decorated. transoms, roofing, vaulting, halls, 
tables, doors and architraves, mantelpieces, 
bedsteads, cupboards, dining rooms, clocks, 
cabinets, staircases, locks bearing the ar- 
mourer’s mark, etc. There are also 24 drawings 


Inspiring Poems in Wood 


For hundreds of years the exquisite proportions and equally exquisite 

detail of woodwork and furniture in the great cathedrals, castles, monas- 

_ teries, and mansions built in England during the Middle Ages have been 

inspirations and models for architects and woodworking craftsmen. Vol- 

umes have been written about these edifices, but the most elaborate effort, 

with great masses of photographic illustrations, is comprised in that great 
new work, de /uxe edition, in two sumptuous volumes, entitled— 


EARLY ENGLISH FURNITURE 
AND WOODWORK 


Size of book, 10x 1334 x 144 inches. 928 illustrations. 792 pages. Full binding in blu 
morocco leather, gilt tooled. Satisfaction guaranteed. : ‘ royal Dine 


Price for the two volumes, $50, net; postpaid, in wooden box, $50.84. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


showing the evolutionary development of the 
English timber roof. é 


Interesting and Instructive 


The book is interestingly and instructively 
written, authoritative -in statement, and 
printed in large type. Not only does the author 
give detailed specifications of the work as pic- 
tured, but he also describes the Church's 
mighty influence-on architecture, the growth 
of the ecclesiastical Gothic style at a period 
when time and expense did not count, and the 
submergence of the Gothic, after several cen- 
turies, when the Classical came into vogue. 
The suppression of monasteries under Henry 
VIII and its baneful effect on architecture. is 
described and-a most vivid story is told of the 
working and living conditions of the artisans 
of those days. ' 


Gilt-Edged Investment 


Purely as an investment that is likely to 
enhance tremendously in value this book de- 
serves your consideration, and as a reference 
book it 1s well worthy of a promin€nt place in the 
library of every art connoisseur and every high- 
class architect and woodworking craftsman. 


with certain ports in Cuba. 


The eight-hour day begins in the stee. 
mills at Gary, Indiana. 


August 14.—President Coolidge appoints 
Campbell Bascom Slemp, former Re- 
publican Representative from Virginia. 
as his secretary. 


Following an explosion in a mine of the 
Kemmerer Coal Company at Kemmerer | 
Wyoming, 37 out of 138 miners en- 
tombed by the blast are brought ou! 
alive. It is now estimated that ap- 
proximately one hundred are dead. 


Supreme Court Justice Ellis J. Staley 
sitting in Albany, grants the State oi 
New York an injunction restraining 
the Ku Klux Klan and its woman’s 
auxiliary, Kamelia, from functioning 
as corporations within the State; this 
action followed alleged alterations ir 
the original articles of ineorporatior 
between their approval by a Supreme 
Court Justice and their filing with the 
Secretary of State. 

President Coolidge presides over his first 
Cabinet meeting, after which it is an- 
nounced that every member of the 
Cabinet, with the exception of Seere- 
tary Mellon, now in Europe, had ac- 
cepted the President’s invitation tc 
remain in office. ~. 


Eight persons drowned, three reportec 
missing, and damage estimated at 
$1,000,000 result from a series of 
cloudbursts in the vicinity of Salt 
Lake City and Ogden, Utah. 


The Budget Bureau begins to apportion 
estimates for funds to run the Federal 
Government during the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1, 1924, on the basis of 
a total expenditure of $1,700,000,000, ex- 
clusive of the Postal Service and the 
pate on and retirement of the public 

ebt. 


The National Headquarters at Cincinnati 
of the Disabled American Veterans of the 
World War requests President Coolidge 
to insist on the release from’ prison ir 
Germany of C. Hooven Griffis, charge 
with attempting to kidnap Grover ©. 
Bergdoll, American draft evader. 


The seizure of the British schoon 
Marion Masher near Fire Island 
July 27, 1922, as she was transfe 
liquor to an American-owned m 
boat beyond the three-mile limit, 
upheld by Judge Joseph W. Wo 


in contact with the shore, and ; 
~ ing to violate American law. ~ 


THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Danger!—Young man, don’t go West. 
Thousands of movie-mad girls are out of 
work in Los Angeles.— Reading Times. 


Ditched.—Enstan—‘‘And you say you 
lost control of your car?” 

Cuizr—‘Yes. I couldn’t keep up the 
instalments.”—The Naval Weekly. 


He May Not Be Ready.—‘‘Your son is 
soing to enter college this fall, isn’t he?” 

“It’s doubtful. He’s getting a custom- 
built motor car and it may not be delivered 
in time.’’— Life. 


Appearances Are Deceiving.—‘‘She’d 
look better without so much powder and 
rouge on.” 

“Yes. She isn’t so bad as she’s painted.”’ 
—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


His Size— Mrs. Nergupors—‘‘But isn’t 
your son rather young to join the Army?” 

Mrs. Matarrop—‘Well, he is very 
young, but then, you see, he is only going 
to join the infantry.’”’— Houston Post. 


Cruel Fate-——Macistrate—‘Have you 
anything to say before I pass sentence?” 

Buretar—“Yes, m’lud. It’s a bit thick 
bein’ identified by a bloke wot kept ’is 
head under the bedelothes the whole 
time.” — London Opinion. 


Conscientious Man. — Contractor — 
‘“Don’t you see that sign, ‘No new help 
wanted’?” 

CoLorEeD AppLticant—‘‘ Yassah. Ah 
promised mah ol’ woman I’d ask fo’ a job 
to-day an’ dass why Ah applied.”—New 
Haven Journal-Courier. 


Extenuating Circumstances.—Lapy Mo- 


Torist—‘‘Oh, Mister Policeman, when I 


tell you why I speeded, you’ll let me go.” , 


Orricer—‘‘Why were you speeding?” 

Lavy Mororist—‘‘I was trying to catch 
up with that lady to see how her hat is 
trimmed.’”’— Dry Goods Economist. 


Slight Mistake.—‘“Jimmie,” said the 
teacher, ‘‘why don’t you wash your face? 
I can see what you had for breakfast this 
morning.” : 

Lirrte Boy—‘‘What was it?” 

TEACHER—‘‘Kggs.” 

_ Lirrte Boy—‘‘Wrong, teacher; that 
was yesterday.”—Capper’s News. 


Conclusive-—A Mormon once argued 
polygamy with Mark Twain. The Mor- 
mon insisted that polygamy was moral, 
and he defied Twain to cite any passage 
of Scripture that forbade the practise. 

“Well,” said the humorist, “how about 
that passage that tells us no man can serve 
two masters?’”’—The Argonaut. 


What’s in a Name.—A National City 
man went to see a doctor. 

“Doe,” said he, “if there is anything the 
matter with me, don’t frighten me half to 
death by giving it a scientific name. Just 
tell me what it is in plain English.” 

“Well,” said the doctor, ‘to be frank 
with you, you are just plain lazy.” 
_ “Thank you, doctor,” sighed the patient, 
with relief. “Now give me a scientific 
name for it, so I ean go home and tell the 
ssus.’’—San Diego Union. 
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$8,200,000 Fleets 
of Walker Trucks Owned b 
82, Leading Firms in 33 Lines 


HATS one proof of Walker Elec- % the New Walker Catalog: 


tric Truck economy which our new 


Read how Walker trucks pay for them- 
selves—and how you can replace gas- 


catalog presents. Why continue paying oline trucks and horses on City Routes 


with Walkers—profitably. 


50% to 100% more than these and Note photos of Walkers owned by 
hundreds of other well-known com- American Can Co., American Ry. Ex- 


press Co., Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Beech- 


panies are paying for their truckingon Nut Packing Co., Commonwealth 


city routes? 


Edison Co., National Biscuit Co., and 
leading companies in other lines from 
Coast to Coast. 


WRITE for Walker catalog and address Especially notice “The Walker Truck 
of nearest Branch or Dealer 


Story for Busy Men.” 


WALKER VEHICLE CO. — CHICAGO 
BRANCHES AND DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
America’s Leading Manufacturer of Electric Street Trucks 


WALKER 


ELECTRIC TRU 


saz Ilgair Heaters are made for ® 
&, ceiling or floor installations. § 


Each Ilgair Unit consti- 

, tutes a separate heater 
or cabinet, enclosing an 
Ilg Self-Cooled Motor 
Propeller Fanandaseries 
of heating coils which 
are\supplied with steam 
or hot water. In warm 
weather Ilgair Unit 
Heaters can be used for 
cooling by re-circulating 
air without heat. 


Write for comprehen- 
| sive illustrated litera- 
ture. Layouts and esti- 
mates will be submitted 
without obligation thru 
our nearest branch office 


Lowest Truc 


king Cost on City Routes 


SURAT TIT REI INTL 


ILGAIR UNIT HEATERS 
Raise Temperature 40° in 1943 Minutes 


ME: Edmunds, manager of the Denver & Interurban Rail- 
way says—“‘by actual test the ILGAIR Unit Heaters, recently in- 
stalled in our new building, raised the temperature from below freezing 
to 70 degrees in exactly 19/2 minutes”’. 


This is an example of how Ilgair Unit Heaters quickly dis- 
tribute the heat waves over a maximum area. And as most industrial 
plants operate but 8 hours out of 24, this Ilgair method of heating means 
a big saving in fuel during the over night shut down, enabling you to 
drop to a low temperature at night and promptly return toa comfortable 
temperature in the morning. 


In practising economy and seeking an efficient and flexible 
method of heating, over 400 representative concerns have installed some 
four thousand different Iigair Unit Heaters. The Morton Salt Company 
operate 50 — Ford Motor Company use 200 — Montgomery Ward & Com- 
pany 45 — Brunswick-Balke 18 — Case Plow Works 31. 


lig Electric Ventilating Co. 
ey 2857 No. Crawford Ave., Chicago, I11. 
e ’ : e 


FOR OFFICES: 
; STORES: FACTORIES: 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS: THEATRES* 
RESTAURANTS : HOUSES~ETC: 
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After 


tobacco is fully aged; after it is 
carefully blended, and after it 
is packed for smoking, the 
sooner you smoke it the better 
it is. 


this 


is why Tuxedo is now delivered 
to your dealer fresh from the 
factory. The cartons are dated, 
showing the last date upon 
which the tobacco can be 
sold. This insures your getting 
Tuxedo fresh—wherever— 
whenever, you buy it. 


U 


a tin of fresh Tuxedo today, 
smoke a pipeful—and see how 
good fresh. tobacco can be. 


reshr 


from the 
factory 


MOO 
TOBACCO , 
* 


NG 
© Guaranteed by Pal 
INCORPORATED 


FRESH | 
oO TOBACCO ; 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Continued 


Chances Are He Didn’t.—A girl in 
Johannesburg recently ran for 56 miles. 
The report doesn’t say whether the man 


sot away or not.—London Daily News. 


All There.—‘‘How many varieties of 
world?” ; 
“Come out in the garden, and I'll show 


you. —Life. 


Is It?—Briaxe—‘‘I’ve bought a book on 
etiquette. I’m pretty well up on it, now.” 

Draxke—‘Then I’d like to ask you a 
question. Is it polite for women vo smoke 
when men are present?”—Sun and Globe. 


The Bargain Appeal.—I can see now 
why you men like baseball,” remarked 
Mrs. Burlap. ‘I appreciate these extra or 
bargain innings. Now an opera never 
gives you anextraact.’’— Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 


All Doped.—Man (in drug store)—‘‘I 
want some consecrated lye.” 
Druacist—‘You mean 
lye.” 

“Tt does notmeg any difference. That’s 
what I camphor. What does it sulfur?” 

“Hifteen scents, I never cinnamon with 
so much wit.” 

“Well, I should myrrh-myrrh! Yet I 
ammonia novice at it.”—American Mutual 
Magazine. 


concentrated 


Correct.—John was the son of parents 
who were sufficiently popular to receive 
more invitations than they could con- 
veniently accept. In the course of a gen- 
eral knowledge lesson, the master asked: 
“Can any boy tell me the meaning of the 
letters Re sos.V. Pen” 

John’s hand shot up. 

““Well?”’ said the master. 

“Tt means,’ explained John, “rush in, 
shake hands, and vanish pleasantly.”— 
Til- Bits. 


One Way to Do It.—A schoolboy at 
lunch time entered a grocery store and said 
to the clerk: ‘‘Take this order: Ten 
pounds sugar at 6 cents; 11 pounds coffee 
at 25 cents; 8 pounds tea at 30 cents. 
Add that up. How much is it?” 

The clerk replied, “$5.75.” 

‘Are you sure?” asked the boy. 

“Of course I am sure.” 

The boy thanked him and said: “‘That’s 
my arithmetic lesson for to-morrow.” 
—Judge. 


Something on Account.—Two Yankees 
were in Cook’s office at Cannes the other 
day for the purpose of turning some dollar 
checks into franes. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said the clerk, “if 
you will give me 50 centimes (twopence) I 
can cash your checks in full without any 
small change being necessary.’’ 

A Seotchman who overheard the conver- 
sation and saw that the tourists were some- 
what perplexed, neither of them having 50 
centimes at the moment, stept forward 
and produced the coin, saying politely: 

“Great Britain owes America *£900,- 
000,000 and here I find two Americans in 
want of a little money. Please allow a 
Scotsman to make a contribution toward 
the liquidation of our. debt.”—Paris 
Daily Mail. , 


Coast to 
Coast 


fast service hy sea 


New York- 


insects do you suppose there are in the | 


California 


Splendid transatlantic 


liners. A call at gay 
Havana; through the 
Panama Canal to Los 4 
Angeles, San Francis- a | 


co. Fifteen delightful 
days. RegularSailings, 


PANAMA Paciric LINE 


No. 1 Broadway, New York, 
or any Authorized Steamship Agent, 


GREAT NATIONAL . 


ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY. RADIO WORLD 


Every Wednesday. 15¢ a copy. $6.00 for 52 numbers. 
All newsdealers. Full of technical and human-interest 
pictures and articles. Tells how to make your own set. 

SPECIAL OFFER: Send $1.00 for 8 Issues. % 
RADIO WORLD, 1493 Broadway, New York City 


GG MJ 
ont-Snore 
rade Mark Reg. U. 8., Canada, Gr. Britain, Patents 
TH 


29 
sys SNORING SONS MOUTH BREATHING 
ways returnable. Sent any reliable person on Vi ’ 
SIMPLE DEVICE CO,, WASHINGTON, 0G. Box 1s26-L ) 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads -Steel Points 

Moore Push-less Hangers 

To hang up things 
Ask yourdealer to show 


Sold 10% sen 


ene | 


Everywhere 


Moore Push-Pin Co. 
Wayne Junction Philadelphia 


Skin Tortured Babies Sleep | 
Mothers Rest | 
After Cuticura 


Soap,Ointment,Taleum,25c.everywhere. Forsamples 
address: CuticuraLaboratories,Dept.X,Malden, Mass, se 


Better Than Cesspool for - 
Your Country Home > 


Kaustine Septic Tank is far more satisfactor 
phacr Geesrools or home-made tanks and can be 
installed at moderate cost. Reduces sew-_ 
age to clear water; requires no attention; no | 
operating expense. Made of Armco In- 
got Iron coated with Her- 
mastic Enamel. Will last a 
lifetime. ©~ Shipped com- 
plete; easy to install—one 
man can handle it. 
Expert Advice FREE 
Our Engineering Depart- 
ment furnishes complete 


Submit your problem, 
ooklet No. 101; plumber’s manerecpretinteds Bond Zor, zag 


We equip homes, buildings, communities, villages. 1 0g 
Several desirable openings for District Sales Representatives 
Kaustine Company, Inc., Sanitation Engineers, Buffalo, N. Y. 7 


Also manufacturers of Chemical (Waterless) T: y 
Schools, Factories, oe SUee bo hertag a 


Kaustine Enameled ey 


ree ai Installed Septic Tanks 


rans without charge. 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


To decide questions concerning the correct use of 
words for this cohimn, the Funk & Wagnalls New 
Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 


“G. F. F.,’"’ Owosso, Mich.—‘‘In the definition 
~The term chauffeur shall mean any person 
perating a motor vehicle for hire, or as the em- 
loyé of the owner thereof,’ are there two classes 
* but one class of persons included? Explain the 
ymma and the word or as here used.”’ 


In the definition given two persons are involved 
-(1) the person operating a motor vehicle for 
ire; (2) the employé of the owner thereof. It is 
» be understood that the spirit of this definition 
ukes into consideration the fact that there are 
1otor vehicles owned by persons who engage 
thers to operate them on their account, such 
ehicles never being offered for hire: 

The word or in this connection is a conjunction 
qual to ‘‘either.’”’ On page 1733 of the Funk 
ND WAGNALLS New Standard Dictionary, in col- 
mn 3 there is a definition of the term that clearly 
mphasizes the point. ; 

Hamilton in his “‘ Intellectual Life’’ says: ‘‘ This 
r that, not this and that, is the rule to which all 
f us have to submit,’’ 

This shows clearly the disjunctive character of 
he word. The comma before ‘or’ serves to 
mphasize the fact that the person who drafted 
his definition meant to make the distinction 
tated above. 


oN! MOG.’ New. York City — wil you 
indly decide the following controversy? During 
discussion ‘A’ bet ‘B’ that there is such an 
mglish word as destructed. He made it plain that 
his is not a common word, but one that was used 
1 Biblical times.. It was understood at the time 
hat if this werd were found in the dictionary, or 
1 any book, or even in the Bible, that ‘A’ was to 
‘in. ‘B’ contended that there was no:such word.”’ 
The word destruct is recorded in the dictiona- 
ies as an obsolete form of destroy. It occurs in 
oseph Mede’s ‘‘ Paraphrase on St. Peter’’ (1638), 
. 12: ‘The creatures belonging to them, either 
‘hoHy destructed or marvyellously corrupted from 
rhat they were before.’’ The verb is known only 
hrough the citation given, but the fact that such 
word was used three hundred years ago, and has 
ot been used since, does not permit of its being 
onsidered as a word in use to-day. It is merely 
ne of the corpses of the language reduced to ashes 
y the process of time. But the word is to be 
jund in the dictionary and another book, so 
A” wins, 


“Hi. I. S.,’’ Westminster, S. C.—‘‘Please parse 
he word as in the sentence, ‘He did such little 
obs as he could.’”’ 

As in this sentence is classified by some au- 
horities as a conjunction or a conjunctive or 
elative adverb. Other authorities parse it as a 
slative pronoun. See Goold Brown, ‘Grammar 
f English Grammars,” p. 303: ‘‘The word as, 
hough usually a conjunction or an adverb, has 
ometimes the construction of a relative pronoun, 
specially after such, so many, or as many; . . . as, 
The malcontents made such demands as none 
ut a tyrant could refuse.’”’ 


Sevier. sam Hrancisco,, Oalic—(1)* >The 
reat refusal’’ is an expression used by Dante in 
The Divine Comedy ”’ (the “‘Inferno,”’ canto XIX) 
nd refers to the abdication of Pope Celestine V. 
2) The saying ‘‘Throw plenty of mud and some 
f it will stick’’ is a free translation of a Latin 
naxim which runs ‘‘Audacter calumniare, semper 
liquid heeret,’’ which translated means “Slander 
aringly, something always sticks.’’ Bacon para- 
hrased it ‘“‘Audacter te vendita, semper aliquid 
eeret’’—‘‘ Praise yourself boldly, something al- 
ays sticks. (3) The maxim ‘‘The road to hell is 
aved with good intentions’’ may be traced back 
9 Francis de Sales’ ‘‘ Spiritual Letters,’’ letter 12 
1605), where it is credited to St. Bernard in the 
orm ‘“‘L’enfer est plein de bonnes volontés ou 
ésirs,’’ which translated literally is ‘‘ Hell is full 
f good wishes or desires.’’ Archbishop Trench 
‘as the first to use “ The road to hell is paved with 
ood intentions.” We have also Prosper Méri- 
's adaptation of a Portuguese proverb “De 
“inten¢gdénes ésta o inferno cheio,”’ ‘Hell is 
dof good intentions.” The maxim is to be 
1 also in Boswell’s “Life of Johnson.” ~~ 
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NY day, any meal and for any sort of occasion 
everybody likes Welch’s. The fruity tart taste 
of ripe Concord grapes goes right to the spot. 


For breakfast a small glass of straight Welch’s 
served cold makes the best fruit course—and no 
bother with seeds or skins. 


As a beverage for luncheon and dinner—use 
Welch’s diluted with plain or charged water or 
blended with ginger ale, orangeade or lemonade. 


For serving in the afternoon or evening nothing 
is more social than Welch’s in a high-ball or made 
into a punch. 


Welch’s is food as well as beverage. Welch’s is 
invigorating because it contains essential energy 
building elements. Nature has stored the health 
of a summer in the rich-ripe, luscious Concord grapes 
—and all of the goodness is pressed out and made 
available for you and your family. You can have 
it every day of the year. You can always be sure 


of the goodness and purity of Welch’s. 


Your druggist, grocer or confectioner can supply 
you with Welch’s by the bottle or case. 


Tne Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield, N. Y 


Makers of Grapelade, Welch’s Tomato 
Catsup and other Welch Quality Products. 


Welch's. 
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Play Fair with the Youngsters 


Fee rem 


Ape they go trudging off to school with shining Things You Can De 


morning faces—books tucked under arms—your 
greatest treasures—our country’s Future Citizens! What 
a wonderful privilege to have these little lives in your 


keeping. 


Do you love them enough—these 
children of yours?) Are you going 
to play fair with them? Are you 
going to make sure that they are 
physically able to stand the strain 
of the school year? 


Just because they have rosy cheeks 
and bright eyes, don’t make the 
common mistake of taking it for 
granted that your youngsters 
must be perfectly well. What do 
you know about eyes, throats, 
ears, teeth, lungs, hearts, pos- 
ture, etc.? 


Wherever tests have been made, 
records usually show that the 
boys and girls who are backward 
in their studies are suffering from 
some physical defect which, if 
taken in time, could be easily 
corrected. They aren’t dull— 
they’re sick. 


These helpless little children are 


dependent upon you to save them from the lifelong un- 
happy consequences of neglected health and neglected 
education.. Do not let sickness keep your boys and 
girls from getting the education they will need in 


future years. 


Dr. S. Josephine Baker, former Director 
of the Bureau of Child Hygiene of New 
York City, states that “approximately 35% 
of the children of school age have one or 
more physical abnormalities:’? and she 
adds that this condition is ‘* universal’’, 
It is most important that health exami- 
nations be made regularly in the public 
schools for the sake of those children who 
could not otherwise be taken care of. 


In many cities this work is first undertaken 


by a group of benevolent, public-spirited 
men and women who have’supported a 
program of medical examinations and free 
clinics in the public schools. The work is 
usually taken over later by the city and an 
appropriation yoted to cover necessary 
expenses, 
the work can best be begun in your com. 
munity, 


The best time for preventive workisin pre- 
school days—from babyhood to six years. 
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And He was a Sickly Child! 


Can you imagine that the Theodore Roosevelt you 


have always known —the man of indomitable 
strength—the tireless reader and doer and thinker— 
was a delicate, fragile child? 


Some parents might have sighed over the fact that 
little Teddy was so sickly and let it go at that. 
Instead, Theodore Roosevelt’s parents gave him the 
special care and attention that he needed and he grew 
strong and well. Theodore Roosevelt, famous Presi- 
dent of the United States, student and naturalist, 
intrepid hunter and explorer, athlete, leader of men, 
might have been a useless bit of driftwood in the 
stream of life had his parents been less wise. They 
built his body first. His schooling followed. 


In writing of his delicate boyhood, Theodore 
Roosevelt said, “The recollection of my experience 
gives me a keen sympathy with those who are trying 
in our public schools and elsewhere to remove the 
physical cause of deficiency in children, who are 
often unjustly blamed for being obstinate or unam- 
bitious or stupid.’”’ 


That may be the way in which 
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Send your boys and girls back to school 
this fall as healthy as possible. The day 
is not far off when these youngsters of 
ours will be the backbone of the Nation 
—make them strong! 


Just as the best time to take care of the 
health of the baby is before it is born, so the 
best time to take care of the school child 
is before it enters school, rather than after, 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany has published three booklets on the 
care of children which it will be glad to 
ae hae Pate of the pete a i af 
sils an enoids’’? an yesight an 
Health”, You will find them helpful. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 


constant nervous strain which is 


Have your children’s eyes ex- 


amined by a competent eye 
specialist. 


eased tonsils. Total deafness and — 
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Make sure that your children arein fit condition to go back © 
to school. There are four things at least to do immediately, _ 


1. Eyes, Children who cannot see clearly are under a i 


bound to affect their health. __ 
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2. Throats. Have yourchildren - 
examined for adenoids and dis- — 


4 
4 
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many serious illnesses often come 


from neglecting this danger zone. 


3. Ears. Thousands of children _ 
are thought dull in school because © 
theycannot hear distinctly. Ifany-- 


thing is wrong with your child’s 
hearing consult a specialist. 


4. Teeth. Much 
sickness comes 
from decayed 
teeth. Physicians 
say that poison 
may be carried in 
the blood from 
the tooth to other 
parts of the body. 
Take your chil- 
dren to a dentist. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY~NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year — 
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